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Railroad Baiting 
By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Amid the welter of many smaller issues basking in the limelight at 
home and abroad, it is little wonder that the ‘“man-in-the-street” becomes 
enmeshed in the well-nigh hopeless tangle of mulling over details rather 
than giving thought to large and vital issues which directly affect his pocket- 
book and his standard of living. 

To the average man, a railroad is a medium of transportation upon which 
he may ride, ship or receive his goods. To many, a railroad is a convenient 
something to attack. To comparatively few are the railroads recognized as a 
vitally essential element of commerce, industry and ordinary everyday life. 
Certainly, the problems of railway management are not their problems. 

Although it has been possible at any time in recent history to point 
to the problems of railroad management as problems of vital concern to 
every member of the public, many issues which now appear larger because 
they are the subjects of propaganda and newspaper headlines, have obscured 
the necessity for public thought and mass action on railroad matters. 

In New England, there are those who are so fearful of the 15.52% 
ownership of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the New Haven Railroad that 
they would compel complete divorcement of the two lines. Then there are 
those who are urging the Interstate Commerce Commission to reject the 
well-thought-out proposal for reorganization of the New Haven Railroad 
which is now in receivership. 

At one point we have the direct attack of politicians against the rail- 
road; at another point we have the severe competition from other mediums 
of transportation; at another the attack of those who desire government 
ownership and operation; and at still another those who do not realize that 
adequate service can be performed only if reasonable rates are charged. 
Railroad baiters all, they are merely aiding and abetting those who knowingly 
or unthinkingly are doing everything to ruin a transportation system 
which is vitally essential. 

We sympathize with the attitude of the Wall Street Journal, which 
in the best interests of all the people would say: “You are now free to 
make—short of discrimination and prejudice, which we shall promptly cor- 
rect—whatever rates you think will avail to maintain your competitive 
position and build up your net earnings. Since your monopolistic field has 
been invaded practically everywhere by competing carriers, it is time to 
return the initiative in rate-making to management. Swim or sink—and 
Heaven be with you.” 

We agree with the Hartford Times when it says, in reference to the 
Wall Street Jourgal editorial that: ‘““With due regard for the necessity of pre- 


venting discrimination and prejudice much is to be said for that point of 
S > 
view. 


[1] 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Following is a legislative report 
from Tilson, Stanley & McCuen, 
the Association’s legal representa- 
tives in Washington. 


ECENT events in Washington 

indicate that the Administra- 

tion is fully aware of the neces- 
sity of either increasing income or de- 
creasing expenditures and that it will 
choose, as the least of two political 
evils, a program of curtailed appro- 
priations. Announcement that the 
Works Progress Administration and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tions are to suspend further activities 
is taken here as showing the Adminis- 
tration’s attitude and further steps in 
the direction of economy are likely to 
become apparent when the budget es- 
timates, now being prepared, are sub- 
mitted to the regular session of Con- 
gress which opens in January. 

The President is unlikely, however, 
to throw the financial question into 
the extra session which convenes in 
November, as it is his desire to keep 
this session clear, as far as possible, 
for agricultural and wage legislation. 


The leaders of both House and Sen- 
ate will undoubtedly exert every ef- 
fort to limit the work of the extra 
session to the legislative matters which 
the President has declared to be nec- 
essary parts of his program for social 
improvement. The Congress will be 
entirely free, however, to take up any 
subjects it may think proper to con- 
sider, without regard to the President’s 
program, and it is not at all unlikely 
that vigorous efforts will be made to 
bring in other issues. Opponents of 
the President’s wages and hours bill 
will undoubtedly be particularly active 
in seeking to force consideration of 
other controversial matters in order 
to prevent action on that bill and the 
extra session, therefore, may see some 
considerable discussion of taxes, econ- 
omy, neutrality and lynching. 


Wages and Hours Legislation 


From the standpoint of the eastern 
states, the principal interest of the ex- 
tra session will be centered in the con- 
test over the Black-Connery hours and 
wages bill. It is already apparent that 
administration forces are disposed to 
make substantial concessions to the 


South in order to break up the South- 


ern bloc which defeated consideration 
of this bill in the House in the last 
session. 

One of the proposals is to take out 
of the bill all control over purely in- 
tra-state business. The bill as now 
drawn assumes to give the federal gov- 
ernment the right to fix standards of 
minimum wages and maximum hours 
for producers engaged in intra-state 
business if such business competes 
with inter-state business. It is highly 
doubtful if this provision of the law 
would ever be held Constitutional and 
consequently the administration leaders 
are probably surrendering very little. 
Without it, however, manufacturers 
and producers shipping in inter-state 
commerce will be under a severe handi- 
cap as compared with those who en- 
gage in business within the confines 
of a single state. Proposals to modify 
the bill will, it is believed, bring into 
the administration camp some of the 
Southern members who have opposed 
the bill in the past, but it is appar- 
ent that many will continue their op- 
position. 


The Agricultural Problem 


The debate in Congress over the 
new agricultural program, which is 
one of the President’s “must” measures, 
is likely to bring out pronounced dif- 
ferences of political and economic 
viewpoint. 

Marvin Jones, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, is 
classed as one of those who believe 
that soil conservation payments, crop 
loans and other subsidies can be used 
to keep production within economic 
limits, without the necessity of an ac- 
tual control of production by the 
Government. Another group, of which 
some of the western Senators are not- 
able exponents, wish to go much fur- 
ther than this, however, and set up 
some plan by which the government 
may regulate acreage by contracts 
with the individual farmers, signed by 
the farmers as a consideration for fed- 
eral payments. 


To the eastern states, it is likely 
that either of these plans will seem 


sufficiently radical. Representative 
Jones, however, stands for a relatively 
conservative element among the mem- 
bership of the House and Senate from 
agricultural regions. 


Any plan adopted will probably have 
attached to it in one form or another 


something akin to Secretary Wallace’s 
“ever normal granary” plan, under 
which the federal government would 
store each year a portion of the farm 
crop to be carried over to the next 
year in order to insure against crop 
shortages. 


Just how far the Congress will go 
in the direction of regulating produc- 
tion will depend to some extent on 
how seriously the members consider 
the Supreme Court decision which de- 
clared the AAA to be unconstitutional. 
It is freely asserted by some that with 
former Senator Hugo L. Black on the 
Supreme Court the AAA decision can 
be reversed and the way opened for 
unrestricted control of crops by the 
federal government. On the other 
hand, the more conservative element, 
represented by Representative Jones, 
feel that the Court has already out- 
lawed any crop control plan not based 
on the voluntary cooperation of in- 
dividual farmers. 


Departmental and Supreme Court 
Reorganization 


Few now seem to believe that the 
President will make any attempt to 
revive his Supreme Court reorganiza- 
tion plan in the extra session, but 
there is strong likelihood that there 
may be some discussion of the plan 
for reorganization of the government 
departments and agencies. 

Early in his first term the President 
was given authority to reorganize gov- 
ernment departments and agencies and 
took advantage of that authority to 
make a number of changes, which on 
the whole, however, were but minor 
in their character. 


If this matter comes up for consid- 
eration the fate of the General Ac- 
counting Office will undoubtedly be 
one of the princival bones of conten- 
tion. One of the items of the reorgani- 
zation plan calls for the abolition of 
that office and the transfer of its duties 
to a bureau in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, a restoration of the system of 
auditing which prevailed prior to 1922. 
The General Accounting Office, the 
“watch dog” of the Treasury, has 
many friends and many enemies and 
the attempt to destroy it and place 
its duties in the hands of a bureau 
under the direct control of the execu- 
tive branch of the government is al- 
most certain to cause a major legisla- 
tive engagement. 
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Editor’s Note. The 36th in a se- 
ries of articles showing the eco- 
nomic importance of Connecticut’s 
industries, this article not only tells 
the history of the company which 
has contributed most to the devel- 
opment of the submarine, but also 
refers to the more important ear- 
lier stages of undersea craft. 





N the uneasy atmosphere of inter- 

national complications in the Far 

East, in Spain, and in the Mediter- 
ranean, when the strongest nations of 
the world busy themselves “arming 
to the teeth,” methods of defense and 
of maintaining peace are among the 
popular discussion topics of the day. 

Can China with its ill-equipped but 
unlimited manpower ultimately over- 
come Japan’s mighty war machine? 
Will America or other European pow- 
ers be drawn into the Sino-Japanese 
conflict? What will happen next in 
the Mediterranean, in Spain or Mo- 
rocco, to start a World War? Can 
America remain neutral in another 
World War? These and other dynamic 
questions are posed by well informed 
writers for practically every national 
magazine and metropolitan daily in the 
country, as well as discussed and de- 
bated by professional speakers, high 
school and college debating teams, 
peace societies and civic organizations. 
Beyond the pale of lay discussions are 
those of high ranking army and navy 
officials, whose job it is to see that 
the United States is prepared for any 
emergency, and of the State Depart- 
ment and Congress who have the duty 
of keeping us as free from interna- 
tional entanglement as humanly pos- 
sible without sacrificing that ill-defined 
“something” we call “national honor.” 

Although feeling that “any” time 
is proper for the telling of interesting 
facts behind the factory fences and 
walls of Connecticut’s manufacturing 
establishments, we could not have se- 
lected, during the publication of our 
more than 3-year-old industrial series, 
a more timely moment to present the 
facts about the development of the 
submarine and the organization which 
contributed the lion’s share toward its 
perfection — Electric Boat Company 
of New London, Connecticut. 

While the axiom that “Truth is 
stranger than fiction” was in vogue 


ELECTRIC BOAT CO. 


for many, many years prior to the last 
decade and a half, no other period in 
the world’s history has witnessed the 
unveiling of so many facts, stranger 
than fiction, about inventions, their 
developers and the organizations who 
made them. The “under-water” boat, 
or the submarine, and its developers, 
command more dramatic truths than 
many other contemporary industrial 
projects. 


Early Developments 


Like many other man-made objects 
which have reached the stage of utility 
within the past 25 to 50 years, today’s 
modern undersea craft had its earliest 
crude beginnings in the mist of his- 
tory, dating back several centuries 
B.C. The first germ of the submarine 
was evolved when man succeeded in 
devising a vessel containing air which 
was large enough to hold a man. That 
was termed a diving bell, cylinder, 
hogshead, box, ark or barrel, depend- 
ing on its shape, or the whim of its 
inventor. If Aristotle, the Greek phi- 
losopher, was correct in his observa- 
tions, these diving bells were used in 
the siege of Troy. 

The first improvement over the div- 
ing apparatus, according to history, 
was the water-tight glass barrel, raised 
and lowered by chains. In one of these, 





Alexander the Great is said to have 
descended to sea bottom and there sat 
comfortably, perhaps sneeringly, defy- 
ing a whale. Whether true or merely 
one of the many fabled yarns recorded 
by early history, it spurred the inven- 
tive urge of men in 1400 A. D. to de- 
velop an undersea craft in the form of 
a cylinder with a pointed prow and 
stern, both of which were detachable. 
The purpose of the boat was to cross 
rivers unseen by an enemy. Ninety 
years later, Leonardo da Vinci, among 
his many other accomplishments, 
evolved an undersea craft shaped like 
a tube, and in 1538, a notable diving 
bell was made and tried out in Toledo, 
Spain. 

In his illuminating and dramatic 
book, ““The Birth and Development of 
the American Submarine,” published 
by Harper’s in 1924, Captain Frank 
T. Cable, tells not only of man’s early 
efforts to build submersibles, but re- 
veals that John P. Holland, who in- 
vented the first successful submarine, 
later to be adopted by the U. S. Navy 
and by other leading navies of the 
world, paid very little attention to 
submarine bibliography. Although one 
or two earlier devices caught his at- 
tention he looked nearer his own day 
for the guidance needed, to give his 
mind the required momentum to “do 





THE U. S. S. “Holland,” first submarine commissioned by the United 
States Navy. 
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U. S. S. “Salmon,” one of the earlier submarines made by the Electric 
Boat Company. 


something” about the dreams he had 
had of building a successful subma- 
rine. 

Born and reared in Ireland amid the 
miseries of devastating famine which 
caused the great migration from Ire- 
land to the United States, for which 
British rule rather than nature was 
blamed by the Irish, John Holland im- 
bibed of the deep hostility to England 
everywhere prevalent among the Irish 
people. He felt that if he could chal- 
lenge the power of the English fleet 
by devising a weapon capable of de- 
stroying it, the way to Irish freedom 
would be open. 

Young Holland had observed the 
immature and impractical submersible 
boats built by Fulton, Bushnell’s 
“Turtle” of Revolutionary fame, the 
diving “Davids” and other submersi- 
bles used during the Civil War which 
came to grief with their crews. From 
the Civil War encounter of the two 
iron-clads—the Confederate Merrimac 
and the Union Monitor, he drew the 
logical conclusion that armor-clad ves- 
sels had spelled “finis” to wooden 
fighting vessels. Although the English 
admiralty which Holland cordially 
hated, would not concede that wooden 
vessels had had their day, even after 
the fearful destruction wrought on 
Union vessels of wood by the iron- 
clad Confederate Merrimac, he knew 
that England would ultimately adopt 
iron-clads. Once she did adopt this new 
idea of armored boats, Holland felt 
she would be more enterprising than 
any other nation in putting them into 
service in overwhelming numbers. 


The year 1873 found him in Pater- 
son, N. J., where he had a position 
teaching in a parochial school. In 1875 
he was promised private funds for de- 
velopment of his submarine invention 
if he could win over the government 
to use his plans. While his new plans 
for a cigar-shaped shell 15 feet long, 


operated by one man by means of a 


treadle, were not thought practical by 
Navy men, he was successful in get- 
ting some of his Irish associates to back 
him in building it as an experimental! 
boat, which Holland hoped would en- 
able him to find a working basis for 
producing a better craft. 

While a long way from perfection 
this midget 10 tees boat, propelled by 
a tiny steam engine, with the steam 
furnished by a small yacht boiler con- 
nected to the engine by a line of hose, 
actually worked. It proved that his 
submarine idea was practicable or 
would be if it had the proper motive 
power. Between 1881 and 1886 three 
more ill-fated boats were built after 
Holland’s designs—two for the Fenian 
(Proposed Irish navy) navy and the 
other for Lieutenant Edward Zalinski 
of the Fifth U. S. Artillery, a notable 
inventor of military devices. While 
the first of these boats, the “Fenian 
Ram” proved more successful than any 
previous Holland boat, the later ones 
proved to be fiascos, largely because of 
complicated construction of which 
Holland did not approve. 

When about to despair of his future 
as a builder of a practical submarine 
because of the general lack of official 
interest on the part of Navy officials, 
Holland obtained the award in 1895 





AIR VIEW of Electric Boat Co. plant and yard at Groton, 
Connecticut. 
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for building the first American sub- 
marine at a price of $150,000. That 
was the “Plunger,” an ill-fated tor- 
pedo-like boat 85 feet long and 12 
feet in diameter with a displacement 
of 168 tons which, because of struc- 
tural defects, was not commissioned. 

John Holland then induced his 
backers to permit the construction of 
a second vessel called the “Holland” 
which was taken over officially by the 
government at the Washington Navy 
Yard April 18, 1900. 


Start of Electric Boat Company 


Feeling a financial pinch in 1898 
(prior to the Navy Department’s ac- 
ceptance of the “Holland”) Holland’s 
campaign, through Captain Cable, who 
had become trial captain of the “Hol- 
land” after he had charge of her re- 
conditioning, succeeded in interesting 
Isaac L. Rice (then a well known cor- 
poration lawyer and business entre- 
preneur of New York) in submarine 
construction by taking him for a short 
run in the “Holland” in New York 
harbor. As a result of the interest en- 
gendered in Mr. Rice by the trip, the 
Electric Boat Company was organized 
and incorporated in 1899, the year 
prior to the Navy’s acceptance of the 
“Holland” as America’s first successful 
submarine. Mr. Rice became the com- 
pany’s first president. 

As is evidenced by the above sketchy 
outline, the Holland design of subma- 
rine had proved the feasibility of sub- 
marine propulsion, and became, with 
development and modification, the 
forerunner of the submarine designs 
later adopted by all major and many 
minor powers. While the Holland had 
solved the fundamental problems of 
running on the surface, submerging, 
running submerged, and surfacing, and 
while no successful submarine has been 
built which does not incorporate his 
principles, the submarine was at this 
time a crude affair, of little military 
value. Mr. Holland was an inventor, 
not a shipbuilder, and lacked the train- 
ing to develop the submarine further. 
Fortunately, a trained and able man 
was available to make the submarine 
a reliable man-of-war. 

A\n 1902, Lawrence Y. Spear, a con- 
structor in the United States Navy, 
on duty at Elizabeth, N. J., where 
some of the early submarines were 
under construction, became so inter- 
ested in the submarine’s great possibil- 
ities for development that he resigned 
his commission to become vice presi- 
dent and technical head of the Electric 
Boat Company—a position he has held 





ever since. Being a practical and expe- 
rienced designer of naval vessels, his 
engineering ability formed the spear- 
head of developments for nearly 40 
years (the life of the Electric Boat 
Company) during which the subma- 
rine has been changed from a fair 
weather harbor vessel of some 53 feet 
in length and seventy-five ton dis- 
placement to a seagoing cruiser of 
more than 300 feet in length with a 
displacement of 1500 tons or more. 
Within this span of years the speed 
of submarines has been increased from 
around § to 6 knots per hour to more 
than 20, and its radius of action in- 
creased from approximately 100 miles 
to some twenty thousand miles. Until 
after the World War such improve- 





wards, the Electric Boat Company pre- 
pared the designs of its submarines 
and sublet them to existing shipyards 
both for foreign and U. S. submarines. 
In 1909, it became apparent that if 
submarine construction in the United 
States was to progress further it was 
absolutely necessary that Diesel en- 
gines should be used in submarines, 
and produced in this country. The 
Electric Boat Co. investigated the 
Diesel situation in Europe, and had 
engines built from an English design 
by an existing engine builder. The re- 
sults, while superior to the gasoline 
engines used on previous vessels, were 
not entirely satisfactory. The com- 
pany’s officials soon came to the con- 
clusion that if the engines were to be 





U. S. S. “Perch,” the latest type of submarine built by the Electric Boat 
Co. for the U. S. Navy. 


ments as were made in submarines in 
the United States and in most foreign 
countries were entirely the result of 
the efforts of the Electric Boat Com- 
pany, though some countries, notably 
France and Germany, and to a lesser 
extent Italy, developed their own de- 
signs, which were, none the less, based 
on the original inventions of Mr. Hol- 
land. For most countries, including 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Russia, 
Spain, Austria, Japan, Chile, Peru and 
Canada, the Electric Boat Co. prepared 
the designs, and supervised the con- 
struction, either in the United States, 
or where yards were available in the 
country for which they were being 
built. In other cases, such as Great 
Britain, the designs were prepared by 
the licensees of the Electric Boat Com- 
pany. Since the war the United States 
Navy Department has taken a active 
hand in the design and construction 
of submarines. 

Since the start of its existence, in 
1899, and for a number of years after- 
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brought up to the standard of efh- 
ciency and reliability of the rest of 
the boat, they must control the design 
and construction of the engines. Ac- 
cordingly, the company incorporated 
as its subsidiary, the New London Ship 
& Engine Company, and established 
itself for the first time as a Connecti- 
cut concern in a plant at Groton. 

Opened in 1910, the N. L. S. E. Co. 
became licensees of the Maschinen Fab- 
rik Augsburg-Nirnberg (MAN) the 
principal Diesel designers and builders 
of Germany. The first engines built 
were to their general design, but soon 
the N. L. S. E. Co. produced its own 
designs. How successful they were may 
be judged from the fact that engines 
developed from this original design, 
and built nearly twenty years ago, are 
still running in the “R” and “S” boats 
of the United. States Navy, and that 
more modern descendants are still be- 
ing built for commercial and heavy 
duty marine work. 


The N. L. S. E. Co. originally built, 







































































in addition to Diesels, other specialties 
such as high pressure air compressors, 
periscopes, torpedo tubes, pumps, con- 
ning towers, for use in submarine ves- 
sels. 

In 1929 the N. L. S. E. Co. was dis- 
solved, and its work absorbed by the 
parent company, the Electric Boat 
Company, which had since 1910 its 
technical offices at this plant. 

During its first 15 years in business, 
or up until 1914, the Electric Boat 
Company poured in hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars into capital equip- 
ment and research in connection with 
the construction of new types of sub- 
marines, but reaped insufficient profits 
to pay dividends to its backers. Profits 
came for the first time during the war 
period from 1914 through 1918 from 
its contracts for submarines for for- 
eign powers. After the war when the 
United States government was negoti- 
ating with foreign powers to limit 
naval construction (from 1919 to 
1931) there was little submarine con- 
struction authorized and what there 
was, was assigned to government 
Navy Yards. As a consequence the 
Electric Boat Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, Electro-Dynamic Company 
(builders of motors, generators, and 
other electrical machinery) and_ the 
Electric Launch Company (builders of 
power boats and engines), both of 
Bayonne, N. J., fell on evil days. They 
took such work as they were able to 
get, such as constructing ferries, tug 
boats, small yachts and repair work. 
During this same period, or in 1924, 
the company started for the first time 
to build its own hulls at Groton, in 
order that it might keep the nucleus 
of its skilled engineers, artisans, and 
mechanics employed against the time 
when the government would change 
its policy to again award the building 
of submarines to a private yard. For- 
tunately, the company was able to 
“squeak” through this trying non- 
profit period, though with reduced 
forces and sometimes on short time. 

The company’s figures on employ- 
ment for the years 1914 to the present 
evidence its primary dependence on the 
United States Navy building program. 
They are approximately as follows: 
1914, 343; 1916, 575; 1918, 1,250; 
1920, 980; 1922, 340; 1924, 815; 
1926, 900; 1928, 517; 1932, 583; 
1934, 1,327; 1936, 2,159; and 1937 
up to July 31, 1,963. 

It will be noted that employment 
was low until the war period and even 
then a great deal lower than today, on 
account of the fact that the company 


did not build its hulls until 1924. Hull 
building immediately boosted employ- 
ment even in a very dull period by 
well over 100 percent. Employment 
started to increase again with the re- 
sumption in 1931, of the policy of 
awarding submarine contracts to pri- 
vate yards. The first award was the 
submarine “Cuttlefish.” With the 


adoption of a policy of building-up 
the Navy in all its branches, the Elec- 
tric Boat Company received contracts 
for the “Shark” and “Tarpon,” the 
“Perch,” the “Pickerel” and “Permit,” 
already delivered, and the “Salmon,” 
“Seal,” “Skipjack,” Sargo,” “Saury,” 





LAUNCHING Russian submarine 
designed by Electric Boat Company. 


“Spearfish,” “Seadragon,” and “‘Sea- 
lion,” now under construction. 
Signifying the value placed upon the 
Electric Boat Company’s methods of 
submarine construction are the list of 
submarines constructed from their 
patents, between the years 1900 and 
the present period. They are as fol- 
lows: United States, 133; Great Brit- 
ain, 176; Canada, 2; Japan, 5; Russia, 
18; Norway, 6; Holland, 13; Spain, 
25; Italy, 8; Peru, 4; Chile, 10; Den- 
mark, 16 and Austria, 3. However, 
less than half of these boats were built 
at the Electric Boat Company’s plant 
in Groton, the majority of them being 
built in foreign yards from the com- 
pany’s plans. Unfortunately, the se- 
crecy imposed on naval contractors 
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prohibits the publication of much “be- 
hind the scenes” information and pho- 
tographs showing “close-up” details of 
the submarines already built and under 
construction at the Electric Boat Com- 
pany’s plant. The photographs shown 
in this article were selected as the 
most interesting among those for 
which official sanction could be se- 
cured. 


Submarine Progress from Contract 
to Completion 


The birth of a United States Navy 
submarine is a long and sometimes ar- 
duous affair. Congress first authorizes 
the construction of vessels. As the au- 
thorization carries no appropriation for 
their construction, and may cover a 
building program extending over sev- 
eral years, it is necessary that separate 
bills be passed by Congress making ap- 
propriations to start construction. Re- 
cent acts providing for vessels have 
contained a clause requiring that not 
less than half of them be built at 
government Navy yards. The remain- 
der may be built by private yards, if 
and when the Secretary of the Navy 
considers such action desirable. 


Under normal procedure, the Navy 
Department then requests estimates 
from various government Navy Yards, 
and thereafter issues a public invita- 
tion to private yards to bid. Any rep- 
utable yard may obtain bidding papers 
by making a request accompanied by 
a deposit to insure a return. In the 
event any private yard is the low bid- 
der, it may be required to submit evi- 
dence of its financial responsibility and 
to demonstrate its capacity to con- 
struct the vessels concerned. To insure 
performance of the contract, each pri- 
vate yard is required by the Navy to 
submit a bond for each bid. If the low 
bid is considered satisfactory by the 
Navy Department, an award is made, 
which, in due season, is followed by 
a formal contract. If all bids are con- 
sidered unsatisfactory, either because 
of price or for other reasons, the ves- 
sels may be awarded to a government 
yard, as was done in the case of recent 
contracts for new battleships. 

Negotiations for foreign govern- 
ment work are more informal, differ- 
ing little from negotiations for pri- 
vate work. Normally a preliminary de- 
sign is prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the government negotiating, 
and when all details have been satis- 
factorily arranged, a contract is en- 
tered into without formal competitive 
bidding. 


Usually there are in existence when 























Henry Carse, president, Electric 
Boat Company. 


L. Y. Spear, Vice President. Henry Sutphen, Vice President. 


a contract is signed, only plans and 
specifications covering the general de- 
sign and requirements of the vessel. 
Unless that vessel, which is rarely the 
case, is a duplicate of one previously 
built, the first “order of the day” is 
to make complete detailed plans in the 
company’s designing department. Al- 
though some parts of these plans can 
be drawn concurrently with the prog- 
ress of the work, a large proportion 
of them must be completed and ap- 
proved by the government before 
work can be started. In the case of 
a modern submarine some 300 feet 
long, six to eight months of prelim- 
inary work is required before the keel 
of the boat is laid. 

The first part of the plans to be 
drawn are the lines which determine 
A. R. Battles, Assistant to Vice the shape of the ship. Once completed O. P. Robinson, Works Manager. 

President. 








H. E. Grieshaber, Supervising Con- E. Nibbs, Chief Engineer. Capt. Frank T. Cable, Consulting 
structor. Engineer. 
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they are laid down full size on the 
mold loft floor, and the lines faired. 
From these and a small plate model 
the hull material schedule is prepared, 
giving in detail the size and thickness 
of every plate or shape to go into the 
vessel. Simultaneously basic metals such 
as copper, zinc, tin, and lead must be 
ordered in proper quantities, as well as 
lumber, ferrous and non-ferrous rods, 
pipes, tubing and valves, paint, studs, 
bolts, nuts, machine screws, and a 
large number of other items which 
must be carried in stock. At the same 
time the joiner shop becomes a_ bee- 
hive of activity on hull and machin- 
ery patterns, built full size so that 
they can be assembled into a wooden 
model identical with that of the com- 
pleted steel structure. The model build- 
ing operation is necessary to permit of 
accurate location of machinery and 
fittings. 

The work breaks down naturally 
into two groups—hull and machinery, 
with hull plans passing normally to 
the mold loft for the laying down and 
fairing of lines, as previously men- 
tioned. Once made the templates go 
to the fabricating shop, where plates 
and shapes are cut to fit them. In cer- 
tain instances metal is rolled cold in 
large bending rolls, and in others, by 
heating in the furnaces and working 
on the bending slab. In logical se- 
quence the pieces are combined into 
units of convenient size for assembling 
on the keel blocks. The most modern 
methods, including electric welding, 
are used by the Electric Boat Company 
in this type of assembly, both before 
and after erection on the keel block. 


Growing from amidships, both for- 
ward and aft, since the welding must 
be held to a preordained sequence to 
obtain 100% strength, the hull has 
installed in it machinery and mech- 
anisms as rapidly as its growth will 
permit. In general, the machinery. and 
mechanisms are designed or purchased 
months before, having progressed from 
drafting room to pattern shop, to 
foundry, and then to machine shop 
where the parts have been machined 
and assembled into units, ready for de- 
livery to the ship. Certain units are, of 
course, purchased in a finished condi- 
tion, while a considerable number are 
furnished by the government. 


After some 12 to 15 months of in- 
tensive work, the vessel is ready for 
launching, approximately 85% com- 
pleted. Except for minor work on 
deck, the installation of a few remain- 
ing mechanisms, testing, cleaning and 
painting, the boat is complete. 





In preparation for launching, ship 
carpenters build a launching cradle to 
fit the bottom of the ship, and lay 
ground ways on which the cradle is 
to slide. These ways are covered with 
two layers of grease, a hard one to 
bear the weight and a soft one to per- 
mit easy slipping of the boat down 
the ways during the launching. On 
an appointed day the ship is lifted 
from the keel blocks on which she 
was built by driving wedges into the 
space between the horizontal blocks 
which form the cradle. In successive 
rallies, these wedges are driven in a 
way to insure an even lifting of the 
vessel clear of the keel blocks. Once 
this is done, the “dog shores” that pre- 
vented her from sliding are knocked 
out, leaving only two sole pieces to 
hold the cradle. At the appointed sig- 
nal these pieces are sawed through, 
the vessel moves, and the sponsor 
breaks the bottle and christens the 
boat. 

While a simple process, it is a spec- 
tacular sight to see a 1500 ton vessel 
sliding down the incline at twelve 
miles per hour. One gets the impres- 
sion of irresistible power. 

Once in the water with all the re- 
maining mechanisms installed and tests 
for strength, functions and tightness 
completed, two crews are assembled— 
the Navy crew which will ultimately 
take over the boat, but is now only 
observing under instructions, and the 
Electric Boat Company’s trial crew 
which will conduct the dock tests, and 
will take her on the builder’s and off- 
cial trials three months or so after 
launching. After these trials have been 
completed, four to six weeks are al- 
lowed for post-trial examinations, final 
cleaning and painting. The trial crew 
then takes the vessel “up the river” to 
the Submarine Base for delivery and 
commissioning, this completing a pe- 
riod*‘of 27 ‘to 31 months’ activity since 
the” signing of the contract for the 
vessel. 


While the weight of materials in 
a submarine naturally varies from boat 
to boat, due to differences in the size 
and design, a typical modern subma- 
rine would use approximately the fol- 
lowing: hull steel, 1,300,000 pounds; 
welding wire, 60,000 pounds; steel 
castings, 30,000 pounds; linoleum and 
tile, 7,000 pounds; paint, cement, etc., 
33,000 pounds; copper, 100,000 
pounds; tin, 30,000 pounds; zinc, 15,- 
000 pounds; lead, 150,000 pounds; 
and electrical materials, 300,000 
pounds. These materials are used in 
addition to special machinery, engines, 
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instruments, fuel, guns, ammunition, 
torpedoes, etc., which make up the re- 
mainder of the displacement. 


Skill Used and How Obtained 


The list of skills used in submarine 
construction work reads almost like 
the headings in a vocational guidance 
directory. They include: designers; 
draftsmen; tracers; order department 
clerks; pattern makers; loftsmen; in- 
side machinists; shipfitters, erectors; 
drillers and reamers; chippers and 
caulkers; blacksmiths; acetylene cut- 
ters; electricians; painters; engineers; 
outside machinists; welders, electric; 
welders, acetylene; welders and cut- 
ters; riggers; pipefitters, coppersmiths 
and plumbers; sheet metal workers; 
joiners; ship carpenters; molders; core 
makers; furnacemen; assembly men, 
etc. Many of these trades are further 
subdivided. For example, the inside 
machinists would include: lathe men 
(large and small); drillers; millers; 
boring mill men; tool makers; and 
bench men. 

In any company requiring such a 
large number of diversified craftsmen, 
it is obvious that skilled men cannot 
always be obtained as needed. Further 
complicating placement activity is the 
fact that submarine work is so special 
that experience gained on construction 
of merchant vessels, or even of other 
naval vessels is not sufficient for exact- 
ing submarine work. As a consequence 
men must be trained largely for the 
jobs they do. This is especially true 
of those who build the welded hulls 
and those who install the complicated 
machinery. 

Since the first all-welded hull for 
a simple barge was built by the Elec- 
tric Boat Company only eight years 
ago, it is easy to realize that the prob- 
lem of labor supply for this special 
trade is very new. The problem of in- 
stallation is complicated, involving the 
giving of electricians, pipefitters and 
coppersmiths, sheet metal workers, out- 
side machinists, painters, riggers, car- 
penters and joiners, shipfitters and 
welders, all an opportunity to do their 
respective work efficiently within the 
confined space of the numerous little 
compartments, in proper sequence, 
without overcrowding and without 
delay. 

Fortunately the company has been 
able to keep, over a period of nearly 
25 years, many of its old and expe- 
rienced workmen. Some of the new 
help comes from apprentices, of which 
there are always a number employed 
in all trades, while a larger number 
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are hired as helpers or second-class me- 
chanics, and thereafter trained under 
the supervision of the experienced men. 
Outside of casual workers and those 
hired to keep the yard clean and or- 
derly, almost no unskilled workers are 
employed. 

If possible, more important than the 
skilled workmen is the supervisory 
force. Some idea of its extent can be 
gained from the fact that over forty 
percent of all men on the payroll 
are overhead labor, what is so com- 
monly and so erroneously called ‘“‘non- 
productive labor.” This of course in- 
cludes clerical help as well as the su- 
pervisory force, but even the clerical 
force in many cases needs special skill 
and training, as, for instance, in the 
purchasing department, the _ store 
rooms, the file rooms where an unu- 
sual amount of technical knowledge is 
required. 

The company has been very fortu- 
nate in being able to keep this force 
practically intact over many years. Of 
course, as work has increased new men 
have been added, but from the Vice 
President and General Manager down 
to the foremen and leading men, many 
have been with the company for 
twenty, twenty-five, or even thirty 
years. The experience gained over such 
a term of years is invaluable. 


The Profit-Myth 


Looking on from the outside, the 
average layman often holds the erro- 
neous impression that large profits are 
always made by enterprises who deal, 
for the most part, with the United 
States government, especially when the 
products made are related to national 
defense. Although it is public informa- 
tion that many ammunition makers 
earned sizeable profits during the fran- 
tic period of the World War, when 
the U. S. attempted to make “the 
world safe for democracy” at a much 
larger cost than would have prevailed 
had our previous defense efforts been 
adequate, numerous makers of defense 
equipment have not made an average 
profit over the past 25 years, anywhere 
near comparable to thousands of other 
companies producing the ordinary ev- 
ery-day utility items. 

Already we have mentioned the first 
15 lean years of the Electric Boat Com- 
pany’s existence when stockholders re- 
ceived little or no return on their in- 
vestment. Today all contracts for 
naval vessels limit contractors to a 
profit of 10 percent (except on scien- 
tific instruments) whenever that con- 
tract involves more than $10,000. Un- 





forunately there is no guarantee of 
this 10 percent, since contracts of one 
year may yield a profit of 15 percent, 
in which case § percent has to be re- 
turned to the treasury, while contracts 
of other years may show a net loss of 
15 percent. In the latter event, the 
contractor must stand the entire loss. 

In a business so uncertain as ship- 
building, where an expensive plant 
may have to be carried in idleness for 
years, and where the term of con- 
tract is long—2, 3, 4 and even 5 years 
for major vessels—involved questions 
of financing material and labor costs 
are introduced. Under such conditions 
it is impossible to avoid losses on many 
contracts. Thus it will be seen that 
the government contracts act limiting 
profits to 10 percent, annihilates the 
ancient custom of “laying up corn” 
during good years to provide for the 
lean ones, since profits of, say 15 per- 
cent, on one set of contracts can- 
not be applied by the contracting com- 
pany, to the extent of 5 percent, on 
previous or future losses. The way of 
the government contractor is no “bed 
of roses,” since his bids are constantly 
held in line by estimates made by gov- 
ernment Navy Yards, whose cost ac- 
counting practices do not require tak- 
ing into consideration many cost items 
which must be reflected in the bids 
of private companies, if they wish to 
remain solvent. 

Moreover, the Navy Yard figures 
are estimates only, and in no way bind- 
ing. If the cost runs over the esti- 
mate, more money is allotted by the 
Navy department in order to finish 
the boat. The contractor’s figure is 
binding, and if he goes broke on the 
job, the bondholders must complete it. 


Employee-Management Relations 


That the Electric Boat Company has 
maintained an interest in the welfare 
of its employees is demonstrated by 
its action during the lean years when 
the Naval building programs were at 
a standstill when the company exerted 
every effort to spread work among the 
largest possible group of its reliable 
craftsmen. Many workers now em- 
ployed in the company’s yards recall 
distinctly that, during the World War, 
the Electric Boat Company built some 
two dozen houses, a hotel and a restau- 
rant on vacant property to provide 
low-cost housing for its employees. In 
these houses the average monthly rent, 
as of today, is $27.00 per month. 

To provide further for the natural 
recreation-bent of employees, another 
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plot of ground was equipped with 
grandstand and converted into a ball 
park. Tennis courts and uniforms for 
its band were also provided. Motion 
pictures and band concerts were the 
order of the day during the lunch 
hour. 


During the lean years financial ne- 
cessity dictated, to a certain extent, 
a curtailment of these activities, just 
the same as a thin pay envelope causes 
the housewife to forego the purchase 
of steak. However, when the impetus 
of the “New Deal” Naval building 
program again swelled employment 
figures, the band was reorganized and 
the baseball team entered the city 
league. Today, the Electric Boat Com- 
pany, with an efficient employee-man- 
aged Athletic Association, turns out 
each season, the Community’s leading 
football, soccer, baseball, basketball 
and track teams. The golf tournament 
is also a yearly event. This year the 
E. B. Athletic Association’s rowing 
team won several races at the Gover- 
nor’s Regatta on the Thames River. 

The Employees’ Association Inc., of 
the Electric Boat Company, an organ- 
ization of employees which has acted 
as a bargaining agency, engages in nu- 
merous activities for the benefit of its 
members. Back in 1932, it secured a 
group insurance contract covering life, 
accident and health insurance, thus 
giving its members this three-point 
protection at only a fraction of a cost 
of regular rates. A hospitalization ben- 
efit plan is now being legislated. 


Searching for a reason for the suc- 
cess of any given company one usu- 
ally looks to find it in its equipment, 
its product, financial condition and its 
personnel. While all four of these fac- 
tors have a bearing on the success of 
any company, the Electric Boat Com- 
pany’s personnel stands out as the 
most important reason for its success. 


If space permitted a story could be 
told of the sterling performance and 
interesting background of both the 
supervisory forces and rank and file 
workmen, which would fill several vol- 
umes. The facts are that most of the 
company’s supervisory force joined the 
company twenty, thirty, or more years 
ago, many of them being ex-naval offi- 
cers who realize the exacting require- 
ments of the service as no outsider 
could. They and a large number of 
the present working staff have liter- 
ally “grown up” with the submarine; 
they know it thoroughly. The com- 
pany’s success is largely due to their 
knowledge and loyalty. 

(Continued on page 31) 





Editor’s Note. This is the fifth in 
a series of articles on Connecticut’s 
industrial cities. 





IMMED by everlasting hills Wat- 
Ries. covering twenty-nine 

square miles in area, in the 
Naugatuck Valley, Connecticut, has 
become world-famed for the quality 
of industrial production, notably brass 
goods, from which, over the years, has 
come the widely known slogan— 
“Waterbury, Brass Center of the 
World.” There is nothing spectacular 
about Waterbury. For more than two 
hundred and sixty-seven years the 
community has remained cooperative. 


In the beginning, such strategy was 
necessary for self-protection from the 
Indians who roamed the territory. This 
banding together for common safety 
has been transmitted down the years 
until even now it can be truthfully 
said Waterbury is a city of cooperative 
action. Originally its leaders discov- 
ered the spirit of give-and-take; those 
who have followed have found no 
valid reason to change. With over 
one hundred thousand residents, Wat- 
erbury is the fourth city in the State 
in order of population. It is worthy of 
note that in September, 1937, there 
were employed 1,710 more persons than 
in September, 1929. Employment was 
greater in September, 1937, by 7,950 
than in September, 1930. The Septem- 
ber, 1937, figure was 36,748. 


In August, 1931, the Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
designated a Metropolitan Area for 
Waterbury embracing 206.66 square 
miles, including, in addition to the 
City of Waterbury, the towns of 
Plymouth, Thomaston, Watertown, 
Middlebury, Beacon Falls, Prospect, 
Cheshire, Wolcott and the Borough of 
Naugatuck. 

As a barometer of Waterbury busi- 
ness, the following figures for Septem- 
ber, 1937, aside from employment may 
prove of interest: Bank Clearings, $6,- 
776,100.00; Bank Debits, $30,959,- 
001.81; Bank Savings, $47,056,088.89; 
Building Permits, value, $77,750.00; 
Electricity—KWH, 15,516,427; Gas 
—Cu. Ft., 81,891,000; Postal Re- 
ceipts, $43,572; Telephones, 18,668. 


The following statistical data for 
the year 1936 must be convincing: 


WATERBURY 


Bank Clearings, $79,030,300.00; Bank 
Debits, $338,248,484.30; Bank Sav- 
ings, depositors — 81,440, $45,878,- 
117.22; Building Permits, number— 
§90, $1,308,326.00; Electricity — 
KWH, 168,504,004; Gas consumption, 
901,200,000; Postal Receipts, $542,- 
097.00 and Telephones, 17,779. 


Three of the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of brass are located in Wat- 
erbury, namely: American Brass Com- 
pany (Anaconda); Chase Companies, 
Inc. (Kennecott); and Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company. Waterbury essen- 
tially contributes to the progress of the 
nation’s business. 


/ 





therapeutic lamps; disinfectants; metal 
trimmings on personal hardware, etc. 


Schools 


The city today has an investment 
of more than $7,000,000 in a modern 
school plant, including three high 
schools, and 34 grammar schools. It 
has in addition two parochial high 
schools and nine parochial grammar 
schools. The list is completed with 
two modern business colleges and three 
private schools for boys and girls, in- 
cluding Saint Margaret’s School, which 
is widely known outside of the state 
as well as within. The city has a park 
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MAIN plant Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury. 


Diversity of industry in Waterbury 
is worthy of attention. Here we enu- 
merate, in part, a list of the main 
lines of products, numbered individ- 
ually, in the thousands. Brass, bronze, 
copper, nickel and monel metal alloys 
in sheets, tubes, balls, shapes and fin- 
ished products; electrical appliances; 
automotive products including frames; 
buttons and badges; plastic molded 
products; steel tumbling _ barrels; 
pharmaceuticals; springs; plumbing 
fixture supplies; toys; paper boxes; 
watches and clocks; drapery hardware; 
electric and kerosene lamps; cameras; 
machinery; castings in brass, bronze, 
aluminum, nickel and grey iron; 
chemicals; metal novelties in almost 
countless variety; vacuum cleaners; 
women’s clothing; fire extinguishers; 
process control instruments; beauty 
parlor appliances; lighting fixtures; 
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system of 258 acres, in which are in- 
cluded a municipal golf course, swim- 
ming pools, many tennis courts, a 
bowling green and facilities for many 
other forms of recreation. It has two 
modern country clubs, in addition to 
the municipal course, two million- 
dollar theatres in the downtown sec- 
tion and 11 others, some in the center 
and several in neighborhood districts. 


Churches and Institutions 


Starting from the first little white 
church erected on the Green before 
1700, the city has now 64 churches, 
representing all of the city’s varied 
racial and religious groups. The city 
owns its own water supply, a system 
built up over a period of years so 
that it is second to none for cities of 
Waterbury’s size. The city’s retail trade 
area serves nearly 200,000 persons, liv- 
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A partial view of one of the plants of the Ingersoll-Waterbury Com- 
pany, manufacturers of watches and clocks. 


ing in the city and in towns nearby. 
It has two modern hospitals, and an 
isolation hospital, available in the case 
of a serious epidemic. It has a library 
of 150,000 volumes, including a fine 
industrial collection. It has three daily 
newspapers, one Sunday paper, and 
several weeklies. It has several hotels, 
and a number of large halls. A police 
and fire department of excellence make 
for unusual safety of Waterbury. 


Historical Background of Industry 


The following data compiled by 
the Waterbury Historical Committee 
for the recent Connecticut Tercente- 
nary perhaps will be more illuminating 
than any attempt on the part of the 
writer to recount the industrial begin- 
ning of Waterbury: Waterbury had 
mills from earliest times, of course, as 
did all towns and villages. These repre- 
sented a division of labor, however, 
rather than the art of manufacturing 
as it is defined today. One man ground 
grain for his neighbors, another ran a 
sawmill to provide lumber, another 
made nails, still another fulled cloth. 
All of them served only local needs, 
and the operators of most of the early 
mills were agriculturists as well. In 
planting and harvest time they gen- 
erally devoted most of their energy 
to the soil, allowing the other work 
to accumulate. The running of mills 
was, in other words, subordinate to the 


main business of agriculture. The cum- 
bersome, slowly turning water wheels 
served only to make the burden of 
agricultural life a little lighter; they 
are in no sense to be confused with 


the wheels of industry which came 
later. 

The change from this basically ag- 
ricultural society to a society of in- 
dustry began at about the turn of 
the 19th century. It is difficult today 
to put a finger on specific events and 
say this one is significant or that one 
important. Yet by means of the per- 
spective provided by the passage of 
nearly a century and a half it is pos- 
sible here and there to note an occur- 
rence which contributed to this 
change. 

One such milestone is to be found 
in the career of a small shop propri- 
etor named James Harrison, who in 
1802 built a waterwheel to drive simple 
manufacturing machinery. Where wat- 
erwheels previousiy had been set up 
to saw wood, or grind corn, Harri- 
son’s wheel was designed simply to fur- 
nish power for tools. This distinc- 
tion may seem like mechanical hair 
splitting, and the new wheel prob- 
ably aroused no particular comment 
at the time it was installed. Yet Harri- 
son was the first man in Waterbury 
to achieve the basic step in modern 
manufacturing methods—the applica- 
tion of power to tools. His shop was 
a room only seven by nine feet, and 
his wheel was small, almost a toy. The 
water was brought to it in a log 
pipe from Little Brook and the wheel 





NORTH plant of the American Brass Company, manufacturing division 


of Anaconda Copper. The corporation has many other plants in Con- 
necticut and elsewhere. 
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CHASE Metal Works, for many years the longest mill in the country. 
This plant is one of the many in The Chase Company family, now 
the manufacturing end of the Kennecott Copper Co. 


probably developed less than one horse- 
power. Yet Harrison, sitting in a shop 
where tools could be operated without 
the expenditure of human energy, was 
one of the pioneers in Waterbury’s 
manufacturing development. 

Harrison was principally a clock- 
maker and his efforts attracted others 
so that by 1814 four separate clock 
establishments could be counted in the 
town and it became known through- 
out the state as a clock producing 
center. The works were of wood. Mark 
Leavenworth had the largest shop. He 
had been making various kinds of 
metal castings when he first went into 
business, but seeing possibilities in the 


assembly of clocks and marketing 
them, he switched to that. At one time 
he employed as many as 40 men in 
painting the faces, building the cabi- 
nets and putting together a finished 
product. The end of his active career 
about coincided with the superseding 
of wooden works by brass ones; it 
would be quite impossible to say, there- 
fore, whether this member of Water- 
bury’s pioneer manufacturing group 
would have been able to accommodate 
himself to changing conditions, as the 
successful manufacturer always must, 
at a moment’s notice. 

While one group was making clocks, 
another small group of men was manu- 





CHASE Park showing Harub Memorial. 
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facturing buttons of various sorts. 
Pewter and metal buttons were pro- 
duced in Waterbury in large enough 
quantities to necessitate marketing 
them outside of the community, and 
the machinery for covering cloth but- 
tons was developed here. The button 
business was successful enough to at- 
tract a few new persons to the town 
each year, and to hold a few more 
native Waterburians each year from 
going West. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that definite as the 
achievements of the early manufac- 
turers in Waterbury now appear, the 
town required the whole first half of 
the 19th century to double its popu- 
lation of 2,500 which it had at the 
beginning of the century. The normal 
increase in population for a town of 
2,500 souls would in 50 years amount 
to a great deal more than double; it 
is obvious that many of Waterbury’s 
young people must have been joining 
the Westward trek each year. 


For a considerable period Yankee 
mill and shop owners all over New 
England combined their sales and ship- 
ping departments in the figure of the 
itinerant peddler, who loaded up a 
wagon in the spring with the products 
of several different factories and went 
out to peddle them. This relieved the 
manufacturer in some lines of having 
to find markets and transport his 
goods. 


Start of Scovill Mfg. Co. 


In spite of obstacles, progress was 
made. In the same year which saw 
James Harrison’s wheel set up for driv- 
ing simple machinery, Abel Porter, 
Daniel Clark, Silas Grilley and Levi 
Porter organized a small concern for 
the manufacture of buttons. There 
were various changes in the partner- 
ship and in 1811 J. M. L. Scovill en- 
tered the firm, adding the name to it 
by which the concern, one of Water- 
bury’s three great modern companies, 
is known today. The consideration was 
$1200 and notes were given to com- 
plete the transaction. In 1827, Scovill 
bought out the other partners for $10,- 
000 acquiring a half interest, and 
added his brother William L. Scovill 
to the company. The business pros- 
pered as new lines were added, notably 
the manufacture of materials for the 
daguerreotyping industry, and _ later 
materials for photography. In 1850 the 
concern was made a joint stock com- 
pany, with capital of $200,000. At 
this time the concern employed 190 
men with power rated at 80 horse- 
power. Ten years later the number of 
































































employees was still under 200, but the 
power had been increased to 200, 
largely by the installation of a steam 
engine of 120 horsepower. The com- 
pany has grown and prospered through 
the years, adding to plant, equipment 
and surplus. 


Start of American Brass Company 
and Others 


Another of the successful and early 
manufacturing companies was that or- 
ganized by Aaron Benedict in 1812, 
for the manufacture of buttons. The 
firm made bone and ivory buttons un- 
til 1823 when it went into the making 
of gilt buttons which proved to be a 
better and more profitable line. The 
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sidered the parent of the American 
Pin Company, organized in 1846; the 
Waterbury Button Company, set up 
in 1849; the Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany in 1857; and the Waterbury 
Watch Company in 1880. It was in 
a department of the Waterbury Clock 
Company that the famous Ingersoll 
watch was once made. 


The firm of Holmes, Booth and 
Haydens was organized in 1853 and 
grew rapidly from the start. Other 
corporations to the number of 110 
were organized between 1846 and 
1900, no account of which can be in- 
cluded in so brief a space. The Bene- 
dict and Burnham Company, Holmes, 
Booth & Haydens, and the Coe Brass 
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WILBY Junior High School. 


firm was conducted under partnership 
agreements, with frequent changes. Mr. 
Benedict remained its head, however, 
and the firm prospered. In 1843 it was 
reorganized as the first joint stock 
company in Waterbury capitalized at 
$100,000. Some time before 1830 both 
the Scovills and Mr. Benedict realized 
the desirability of rolling the metal 
nearer home which they used in their 
business, Both firms built small rolling 
mills and from that time on the busi- 
ness of rolling became more and more 
important. 

It was Mr. Benedict’s policy to set 
up new companies for the manufacture 
of the various articles originated by his 
company. Thus his firm may be con- 


Company, which already included sev- 
eral smaller companies by amalgama- 
tion, and others joined in 1899, 1900 
and 1901 to form the American Brass 
Company, which in turn, became part 
of the Anaconda Copper Company in 
1922. 

In 1876 the Waterbury Manufac- 
turing Company was incorporated with 
A. S. Chase as President, which intro- 
duces the third of Waterbury’s three 
large brass companies. This firm was 
successful from the start, making all 
kinds of small brass articles. When Ir- 
ving H. Chase became head of the 
Waterbury Clock Company, a working 
agreement between these two compa- 
nies was set up which constituted al- 
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most a merger. Shortly after the turn 
of the century, a rolling mill was built 
in the North End to supply the two 
concerns with sheet metal, and a few 
years before the war the present great 
rolling mill was built in Waterville. 
The new company organized to con- 
trol these various interests became 
known as The Chase Companies, and 
during the last decade became affili- 
ated with the Kennecott Copper Com- 
pany. 

From even so brief a sketch of the 
growth of Waterbury industry during 
the last half of the 19th century, it 
can be seen that it was a period of 
organization, combination of interests, 
and branching out into new fields. It 
was a period when administration and 
management assumed a much greater 
importance than they had in the first 
half of the century, when the chief 
problems of manufacturing were in 
learning techniques, overcoming trans- 
portation difficulties and finding cap- 
ital. The coming of the railroads about 
the middle of the century, and the 
popularity of the joint stock company 
removed two of the chief obstacles of 
the early manufacturers and opened 
the way for rapid and astonishing prog- 
ress. 

Another great change was taking 
place in the city during those last 50 
years of the century. This was the 
steady pouring in of working people 
from Europe. Waterbury was early an 
attractive city to these new brothers 
from overseas because of its many in- 
dustries; and because of the need for 
skilled workers in many branches the 
city drew the best of those seeking a 
new life in America. These people have 
added immeasurably to Waterbury’s 
progress and have always lived in the 
finest of relations with their adopted 
neighbors. A happy situation exists in 
Waterbury between labor and so-called 
capital. 

Waterbury is the answer to loca- 
tion of industry in an advantageous 
territory at the hub of the world’s 
greatest market. The arc of a 250 mile 
radius centers in Waterbury, embraces 
only 4% of our nation’s land area, 
but within that area lives 27% of its 
population. Waterbury’s modern trans- 
portation facilities adjoin the Metro- 
politan New York and Boston terri- 
tories. 

The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad and its connections 
afford overnight service to the more 
important Atlantic seaboard ports, thus 
providing fast rail-to-keel connections 

(Continued on page 24) 
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NEW PURCHASING SYSTEM 


Editor’s Note. Relating the details 
of the state’s new purchasing plan 
this brief article should indicate to 
every Connecticut manufacturer 
that here, “on his doorstep,” is a 
$10,000,000 annual market for a 
wide variety of state products. Mr. 
Geissler, Supervisor of Purchases, 
desires to receive catalogs and 
price lists from all manufacturers 
desiring to sell to the State. A writ- 
ten request addressed to the State 
Supervisor of Purchases will bring 
a classified list of the items pur- 
chased by the state. 


CCEPTING a recommendation of 
the Reorganization Committee 
appointed at the previous ses- 

sion, the 1937 General Assembly en- 
acted a statute creating the office of 
Supervisor of Purchases, thus follow- 
ing the example of some forty-three 
or forty-four other states that have 
adopted and are operating under a cen- 
tral purchasing system for their re- 
spective state governments. Many ad- 
vantages are expected to result from 
the establishing of this office to the 
distinct benefit of the state and its 
taxpayers. 

From the experience gained by the 
numerous state, county and city gov- 
ernments who have operated a central 
system of purchasing—some for a pe- 
riod of years—the following summary 
of advantages are expected to result 
from the enactment of Connecticut’s 
purchasing system: 


1. It is a generally accepted fact 
that most commodities may be pur- 
chased at a lower unit cost if pur- 
chased in large quantities than if pur- 
chased in small lots. The office of the 
Supervisor of Purchases is being or- 
ganized to handle purchases of all state 
agencies collectively, and by the group- 
ing of orders, a substantial decrease 
per unit cost is expected. An indica- 
tion of this point has already been re- 
alized where group purchases for sev- 
eral state agencies have been made with 
material savings to the state. 

Also, by grouping the state govern- 
ment requirements, many of the items 
to be purchased will be of such vol- 
ume as to interest manufacturers to 
bid direct to the state, eliminating the 


added cost of purchasing through job- 
bers or dealers, with the state absorb- 
ing the difference in unit costs. It is 
understood that the purchasing de- 
partment will make a constant effort 
to contact the original source of sup- 
ply in all possible instances to secure 
the most advantageous prices available 
to the state. 


2. Included in the statute providing 
for a Supervisor of Purchases, provi- 
sion was made for the establishment 
of a Standardization Committee to be 
composed of the Supervisor of Pur- 
chases and such administrative heads 
of state departments as may be desig- 
nated by the Governor. The purpose 
of this committee will be to classify 
the state government requirements for 
all supplies, materials and equipment 
and to adopt standards on the quality, 
sizes and varieties of such supplies, 
materials and equipment consistent 
with the efficient operation of the 
state government, and to prepare and 
promulgate specifications governing 
such standards. 


Standardization will mean the re- 
duction of the kinds and types of 
commodities used by the state govern- 
ment to the smallest number consistent 
with the proper functioning of the 
using agencies. Without standardiza- 
tion, it would be impossible to con- 
solidate requirements into bulk orders, 
thus losing the advantage of price re- 
duction through group purchasing 
which, in turn, defeats the purpose of 
centralized purchasing. The office of 
the Supervisor of Purchases, together 
with the Standardization Committee 
is setting up standards and specifica- 
tions to govern all future purchases. 

Purchasing through specifications 
enables the purchasing authority to 
clearly indicate to the bidder just what 
is required and invites real competi- 
tion. Likewise, the bidder can make a 
more intelligent quotation; the pur- 
chaser can make more accurate com- 
parison of the bids submitted and make 
a more satisfactory inspection to de- 
termine whether or not the agencies 
are receiving what is ordered. 


3. Of further saving to the state, 
centralized buying is expected to bring 
about a reduction of overhead through 
reduction in the volume of paper work, 
and as a consequence, a reduction of 
personnel. 
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4. The operation of a central pur- 
chasing bureau will permit a closer 
and more efficient control over the ex- 
penditures for the state government 
requirements and a further saving re- 
sulting from taking advantage of cash 
discounts by prompt payment of in- 
voices. 


5. The employment of a full-time 
purchasing staff tends to improve buy- 
ing technique, as the department will 
specialize entirely on purchasing and 
its allied duties, and by thus devoting 
its entire time will acquire a wide ex- 
perience in the various commodities 
purchased. The opportunity to closely 
follow market trends will permit buy- 
ing on favorable market conditions 
which will result in further savings. 

The establishment of a purchasing 
system as set up for the State of ;Con- 
necticut will eliminate all chances for 
favoritism, as the great majority of 
items will be purchased in large quan- 
tities and requests for bids will be ad- 
vertised in one newspaper in each 
county of the state as provided by 
law. This method will give all inter- 
ested vendors an opportunity to sub- 
mit a proposal. In addition, a mailing 
list is being established which will as- 
sure that all vendors will receive copies 
of specifications and proposals as issued 
by the Supervisor of Purchases on all 
items upon which they have indicated 
a desire to submit bids. All bids will 
be opened publicly, the bidders hav- 
ing the privilege of attendance. Awards 
will be made to the low bidder, or 
on a quality versus price basis. The 
record of bids and awards will be open 
to inspection at all times. 


6. While the central system of pur- 
chasing benefits the state in numer- 
ous ways, it also possesses advantages 
for the vendor by reducing his time 
and expense, by making it possible for 
him to call at one point instead of each 
state agency. Likewise, it reduces the 
amount of office work for the vendor 
by making it possible to submit quo- 
tations to one office on all state busi- 
ness instead of giving individual quo- 
tations to all agencies. 

The statute providing for the State 
Supervisor of Purchases placed his de- 
partment personnel in the classified 
service, thus insuring the taxpayers of 
the state a department which will op- 

(Cintinued on page 23) 
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NEWS FORUM 


State Fair Trade Act Gets First 
Test. The Fair Trade Act, passed by 
the 1937 Connecticut General Assem- 
bly, had its first court test, Tuesday, 
September 26, when Superior Court 
Judge P. B. O'Sullivan issued a tempo- 
rary injunction to a retail liquor dealer 
enforcing terms of the act against a 
competitor who allegedly was cutting 
prices. Application for the injunction 
was made by Edward Broff, owner of 
a retail liquor store at 383 Park Street, 
New Britain, against the Silver Liquor 
Store, Inc., of New Haven, owner of 
Gray’s Cut-Rate Liquor Store at 326 
Main Street, New Britain, and John 
Duke of New Britain, an employee of 
the store. 


Broff had a contract with the Sisson 
Drug Company of Hartford, agent 
and distributor in Connecticut for the 
Seagram - Distillers Corporation, in 
which he agreed he would not sell, 
offer or advertise for sale any of the 
Seagram Products at a price less than 
those scheduled by the agent. The -de- 
fendants were notified of the terms 
of the agreement so that the contract- 
ing parties could take advantage of 
the Fair Trade Act. 


The order for issuance of the in- 
junction provided that the plaintiff 
furnish a bond of $2500 until further 
proceedings are held. Another hearing 
is expected on a motion to make the 
injunction permanent in_ restraining 
the defendants from selling any of the 
Seagram products below the established 
price. The case may be taken to the 
Supreme Court of Errors. Attorneys 
pointed out that if the decision is up- 
held it will not be necessary for the 
owner of a standard brand or trade- 
mark to sue for enforcement of the 
Act; action will be available to a retail 
dealer. 


Hours Increased for State Help. 
In accordance with section 8 of the 
Merit System Act, passed by the 1937 
Connecticut General Assembly, Gover- 
nor Cross announced on Wednesday, 
September 22, that he approved three 
major rules for establishing uniform 
and equitable hours of work for em- 
ployees in the classified services of the 
state. In his outline of rules, the Gov- 
ernor said: “All offices of departments, 
boards, commissions and officers of the 
State located in Hartford, will be open 
for business eight hours per day, five 
days per week and three hours on Sat- 
urday, excepting legal holidays recog- 
nized by the State as such. 





“All full time employees of the 
State shall render service which in the 
aggregate throughout the year will av- 
erage 361% hours per week. ° 

“Hours of work may be regulated 
by the department head on the basis 
of the average indicated above with 
a view, as far as practicable, to keep- 
ing all offices open for business with 
the public either from 8:30 a. m. to 
4:30 p. m., or from 9 a. m. to § p. m. 
each week-day excepting Saturday, 
and from 9 a. m. until 12 noon, on 
Saturday.” 

This new schedule will mean that 
many employees now working only 35 
hours per week, will have to pull up 
their belts and work an hour and a 


half more. The new ruling, however, 
does not affect numerous state em- 
ployees who now work more than 
36'% hours per week. In the words of 
Governor Cross, “the rule is only a 
step to the ultimate goal of uniform 
regulation contemplated in the provi- 
sions of Section 40 of the Merit Sys- 
tem Act.” 
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Schick Company Cuts Hours of 
Work. The Schick Dry Shaver Com- 
pany, according to an announcement 
recently made by Harry Varley, presi- 
dent of the corporation, reduced its 
working hours from 45 to 40 per 
week starting with the payroll of Oc- 
tober 7, and without reduction in pay. 
The change, in effect, amounts to a 
124% percent increase in the hourly 
rate and increases production cost at 
the company’s plant between $150,000 
and $160,000 annually. 

Time and one-half will continue to 
be paid for overtime, above 40 hours, 
according to C. E. Burns, executive 
vice president. Mr. Burns also pointed 
out that the company’s production 
payroll has jumped 25 percent from 
January 1 to July 1 this year, due 
to increased wages alone. 

The Schick Dry Shaver Company 
employs approximately 1200 persons. 
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Ingersoll Named Head of Middle- 
sex Association. Phelps Ingersoll, 
vice president and general manager 
of Wilcox-Crittenden Company of 
Middletown, was made president of 
the Middlesex County Manufacturers’ 
Association at its annual meeting, 
Thursday evening, October 7. 

Irving M. Crafts of Portland was 
named vice president and Henry A. 
Hippler of Middletown,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


PROCESS CYCLE CONTROL 


Your best bet for securing a better and more uniform product 


at lower cost. Write for full information. 


Bristol’s Process Cycle Controller, Model 6088V, Air-Operated. 
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Speakers at the meeting included 
Fuller Barnes, president of the Wal- 
lace Barnes Division of the Associated 
Spring Corporation, of Bristol; and 
Allen W. Holmes, president of the 
Connecticut Bankers’ Association. 
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Telephone Exhibit Seen by Asso- 
ciation Directors. Cutting short their 
regular directors’ meeting in mid-after- 
noon, Wednesday, October 13, officers 
and directors of the Association at- 
tended the “open house” at the Hart- 
ford office of the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company, held from 
Monday through Friday of the week 
of October 10. 

Greeted by Thomas G. Fraser, dis- 
trict equipment superintendent, Ed- 
ward A. Chittenden, Jr., district traf- 
fic manager, G. H. Pimm, local man- 
ager and Ray Loring, of the telephone 
company’s public relations depart- 
ment, officers, directors and three staff 
members were initiated into the wiz- 
ardry involved in the successful oper- 
ation of the Hartford telephone ex- 
change—the largest in the state. 

They were shown the old telephone 
of 1878 which was both a receiver 
and transmitter, many in-between 
methods and given a hint of what 
the engineering laboratories offer for 
the future. They viewed with surprise 
and admiration the hundreds of miles 
of wiring; the block-long switchboard 
where the majority of telephone con- 
nections are made, the teletypewriter 
switchboard; a special dial display 
unit which demonstrates what hap- 
pens when anyone twirls the dial on 
his telephone; commercial office rou- 
tine with its cable splicers, trouble 
shooters, equipment maintenance men, 
billing office personnel and equipment; 
and many others of the telephone 
forces with whom the public seldom 
comes in contact. 

Many of the group tried the unique 
apparatus known as the “voice mir- 
ror” which enabled them to hear their 
voices as they actually sound to the 
listener on the receiving end. The 
“voice mirror,” a featured demonstra- 
tion of “Modern Magic” in which 
latest developments of the engineering 
laboratories were presented, and the 
“trouble shooting” department, stimu- 
lated the most comment in the sur- 
prise-packed tour which hit the “high- 
points” of the Hartford telephone ex- 
change. 

Officers and directors who attended 
the “open house” were: E. Kent Hub- 
bard, president of the Association; 
F. R. Hoadley, president, The Atwood 





Machine Company, Stonington; F. C. 
Luce, president, Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Company, Stafford Springs; F. H. 
Griffiths, president, The Turner and 
Seymour Mfg. Company, Torrington; 
Frederick Keller, vice president and 
general manager, Seth Thomas Divi- 
sion, General Time Instruments Corp., 
Thomaston; Charles A. Saxton, presi- 
dent, The Saxton Woolen Corp., Nor- 
wichtown; E. C. Stevens, president, 
International Silver Company, Meri- 
den; and Starr H. Barnum, vice presi- 
dent, The Bigelow Company, New 
Haven. Members of the Association’s 
staff who attended were: C. L. Eyan- 
son, W. A. Dower and L, M. Bingham. 
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The Hartford “open house” 
marked the continuation of the South- 
ern New England Telephone Com- 
pany’s policy of educating the public 
from school children to adults in all 
phases of its service to various com- 
munities. An illustrated story sched- 
uled for an early issue of CONNECTI- 
cuT INpustry will outline, in detail, 
the company’s comprehensive educa- 
tional program by means of the “open 
house” method in various Connecti- 


cut towns and cities. 
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Pratt and Whitney Designing New 
Engine for Powerful Bomber. Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft is now at work on 
plans for more powerful engines than 
have yet been developed, for use in 
flying the most powerful bomber “that 
has ever been projected in the world.” 

The Sikorsky division of United 
Aircraft at Bridgeport, is said to be 
collaborating with the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company of Baltimore and the 
Consolidated Aircraft Company of San 
Diego, California, in designing the 
fuselage, which, according to reports, 
will have a wing spread of approxi- 
mately 170 feet, weighing 60 tons, 
and have a cruising range of 8,000 
miles. According to report, the engines 
will be four Pratt and Whitney radial 
motors each developing “more than 
1,500 horsepower” as compared to the 
present most powerful radial motor 
rated at 1,400 horsepower. The size 
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of the projected bomber may be en- 
visaged by comparison with the latest 
Navy patrol bomber which recently 
passed test flights in Bridgeport. Made 
at the Sikorsky plant, it weighed little 
more than 28 tons as compared with 
the projetced new 60 ton bomber, 
now in the plan stage. The cost of 
the new bomber is expected to ap- 
proximate $1,000,000. 

x * * 


Brooklyn Concern May Select 
Hartford. Negotiations are now said 
to be under way looking toward locat- 
ing the Aerovox Corporation of 
Brooklyn in approximately 120,000 ft. 
of floor space in the United States 
Rubber Company plant at Hartford. 
The Aerovox Corporation, said to be 
employing approximately 1,000 per- 
sons, produces electrical condensers 
and resisters. 
* * 
Fafnir Pays Another Employee 
Dividend. The Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany paid its employees the 11th quar- 
terly dividend or bonus on Friday, 
October 15. The bonus was based on 
employee earnings for the previous 
three months. Nearly 1500 Fafnir em- 
ployees received the bonus. 
~~ * 


Silex Earnings Show Big Increase. 
The Silex Company of Hartford, man- 
ufacturers of glass coffee makers, re- 
ports earnings for the first eight 
months this year at $193,413 after 
payment of normal federal, state and 
city taxes. These earnings are equiva- 
lent to 90 cents a share on 215,000 
shares, and compared with earnings of 
$95,893 for the corresponding period 
of 1936, show an increase of 101.6 
per cent. 

In a recent letter to stockholders, 
Frank E. Walcott, president, pointed 
out that the company’s business is 
highly seasonal with approximately 
50 percent of sales volume being pro- 
duced in the last four months of the 
year. Mr. Walcott indicated that he 
expected that monthly averages for 
the last four months of the year would 
exceed those of the first eight months. 

“In the year of 1936 the first eight 
months’ net earnings represented ap- 
proximately 45 percent of net earn- 
ings for the full year,” president Wal- 
cott states, adding that “the same per- 
centage applied to 1937 operations in- 
dicates net earnings for the current 
year of aprpoximately $2 a share, pro- 
viding sales volume continues at its 
present high level.” September sales 
volume was the largest in the history 
of the company. 
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Cannon Heads Open Shop Group. 
At its annual meeting held Wednes- 
day, October 6, at the Shuttle Meadow 
Country Club, New Britain, the Open 
Shop Conference of Connecticut 
elected Dana H. Cannon, secretary- 
treasurer of the Industrial Construc- 
tion Company of Hartford, as chair- 
man to serve for one year. Other off- 
cers elected were: Norman D. Brain- 
ard of the Bartlett-Brainard Co., mem- 
ber of the conference’s council for the 
term expiring October 1, 1940; Ever- 
ett Arbour of the Consolidated Motor 
Lines, Inc., and N. C. Brainard, presi- 
dent of the Case, Lockwood and Brain- 
ard Company, both members of the 
council for the term expiring October 
1, 1938; vice president, Harry H. 
McLachlan of the H. McLachlan Com- 
pany of Danbury; treasurer, H. D. 
Immick of the Immick Company of 
Meriden; and secretary, W. J. Wilcox 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Meriden. 

Speakers at the meeting were Presi- 
dent Hubbard of the Association and 
George E. Sokolsky, well-known jour- 
nalist and magazine contributor of ar- 
ticles on political and economic prob- 
lems. 
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Windham Silk to Liquidate. The 
stockholders of the Windham Silk 
Company of Willimantic, manufac- 
turers since 1901, voted Monday, 
October 4, to liquidate. They em- 
powered the directors headed by C. J. 
Alpaugh, chairman, to act as trustees 
in effecting the process. As soon as, 
the present stock is run off by the 
skeleton force of employees, the plant 
at North and Valley Streets, Willi- 
mantic, will suspend operations. 

February 4, 1938, was set as the 
date for the filing of claims against 
the company. The decision to liquidate 
was reached after several years of poor 
business. Directors will supervise the 
sale of equipment and property. 

The town tax valuation on the com- 
pany’s properties as of October 1, 
1936, totals $137,702. 
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Discount Lay-Offs in Hartford 
Factories. A recent survey of the 
major plants in Hartford area dis- 
counted rumors of heavy lay-offs by 
showing that only a few hundred per- 
sons were affected by the slacking of 
the pace of fall business. 

According to Sidney E. Cornelius, 
manager of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Hartford County, “There is 


some slowing down of activity, partly 
perhaps seasonal, and partly a slacken- 
ing of business, but the situation can- 
not as yet be regarded as at all serious. 
Some plants, in fact, are still adding 
men, which to some extent absorbs 
the minor curtailments taking place 
elsewhere.” 
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Cheney Houses Sold. One hundred 
and five pieces of Cheney Brothers’ 
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property in Manchester, including 101 
dwellings and four multiple garages 
were sold during the first day of the 
Cheney Brothers auction during the 
week of September 19, bringing 
around $310,000. Twenty-three of 
these dwellings, or more than one- 
fifth of those disposed of during the 
first day of the auction, were sold to 
occupants and about six other per- 
sons living in other company-owned 
homes bought places as they went 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

In all, 248 pieces of real estate were 
auctioned by Samuel T. Freeman and 
Company of Boston in order to divest 
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the Cheney Brothers of all interests ° 
outside of manufacturing in the city 
of Manchester. 
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Judd Elected to North and Judd 
Board. William H. Judd of New 
Britain, was elected to the board of 
directors of North & Judd Mfg. Com- 
pany, also of that city, at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting held late in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Judd will fill the vacancy 
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caused by the death of Frederick B. 
Chamberlain, whom he succeeded as 
president of the New Britain National 
Bank. 

All other directors and officers were 
re-elected. The directors also voted a 
quarterly dividend of 37'/ cents which 
was paid on September 30 to stock- 
holders of record as of September 17. 


xk«e 


Ray Heads Wage Fixing Board. 
Charles Ray, president of the Rogers 
Paper Mfg. Company, of Manchester, 
was elected chairman of a minimum 
wage board named to fix a wage for 

































women employees in the pants indus- 
try, when the board held its first meet- 
ing on September 30. 

The board has nine members, three 
representing the public, three em- 
ployers in the pants industry and three 
representing the workers. Mr. Ray is 
a representative of the public. 

At a subsequent meeting it is un- 
derstood that the board set a mini- 
mum of 35 cents per hour for women 
in the industry. 

* * * 


New Britain Machine Offers New 
Shares. The New Britain Machine 
Company, manufacturers of automatic 
screw machines, recently filed a regis- 
tration statement with the Security 
Exchange Commission covering 15,000 
shares no par value common. stock 
which will be offered to present stock- 
holders through warrants at $25 per 
share. 

Proceeds, it is understood, will be 
used for machinery and equipment and 
for working capital. No underwriter 
was named in the company’s applica- 
tion to the SEC. 

kk 


New Razor Suit Started. Another 
action between manufacturers of elec- 
tric razors is now before the United 
States District Court at Hartford 
where Schick Dry Shave Inc., of 
Stamford has brought suit in an at- 
tempt to obtain an injunction against 
General Shaver Corp., of Bridgeport 
and Remington-Rand Inc., of which 
it is a subsidiary. Patent infringement 
is claimed in the action. 

Two other arguments are now pend- 
ing in the same field, one in which 
Lektro-Shave Corp. seeks a permanent 
injunction against General Shaver’s use 
of certain of its patents; and the other 
in which Lektro-Shave has pending a 
suit against Schick Dry Shave Inc., 
also for patent infringement. 

kk 


Automatic Signal Moves to Nor- 
walk. The Automatic Signal Corpo- 
ration, formerly of New York, has re- 
cently moved its plant and executive 
offices to its newly acquired factory 
on Regent Street, East Norwalk, where 
it is occupying a modern brick build- 
ing of some 40,000 sq. ft. which it 
purchased with several acres of land 
from the Standard Safety Razor Cor- 
poration. 

The Automatic Signal Corporation 
produces “Electromatic” traffic dis- 
patching systems used for the auto- 
matic control of highway traffic 
throughout the world. Their systems 


are now in use in a number of Con- 
necticut cities including East Hart- 
ford, Norwalk, Darien, Westport and 
many others. Besides its New York 
office, the company maintains an of- 
fice in Chicago and has sales repre- 
sentatives in many other important 
cities of the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Raymond I. Basanta, president and 
treasurer; John Wilkens, Jr., vice pres- 
ident, are now living in Norwalk. It is 
expected that 20 more members of 
the firm will ultimately make their 
homes in that area. Other officers of 





the company are: Henry A. Haugh, 
Derby, vice president; Paul L. Green, 
Bridgeport, secretary; Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale University is chairman 
of the board of directors; Curtis H. 
Veeder of Hartford, member of the 
board of directors. 

The Standard Safety Razor Corpo- 
ration will not move from Norwalk 
but through the use of automatic ma- 
chinery will condense the space re- 
quired for its operations and continue 
to use a section of the plant not re- 
quired by the Automatic Signal Cor- 
poration. 

tk * 


Fair Commission Votes for Coordi- 
nated Joint Exhibit. The New 
York World’s Fair Commission of five 
New England States recently voted 
in favor of a coordinated joint New 
England exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939. Appropriations by 
the states which have thus far set 
aside funds for participation total 
$145,000 as follows: Maine, $50,000; 
New Hampshire, $30,000; Vermont, 
$25,000; Connecticut, $40,000. 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island ap- 
propriations must surpass $100,000 if 
New England is to erect and maintain 
an exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair worthy of its economic position. 
* * * 


New Air Line Opened. A new air- 
line between Newark, Hartford and 
Springfield, Mass., was inaugurated 
during the first week in October when 
a passenger craft of the Airline Feeder 
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System landed at Brainard Field. 

The new service will make two 
round trips each day, with planes leav- 
ing Newark, N. J. at 8:05 a. m., stop- 
ping at New Haven, and arriving at 
9:30 a. m. at Hartford, leaving there 
again for Newark at 10:30 a. m., after 
a trip to Springfield. The afternoon 
plane will leave Newark at 1:15 p. m., 
arriving at Hartford at 2:30 p. m. 
and continuing to Springfield, Mass. 
It will leave Hartford at 3:30 p. m. 
for Newark, arriving there at 4:40 
p. m. 

This new service was inaugurated 
after receiving sanction of all govern- 
mental agencies concerned and after 
conducting several experimental trips. 


x kk 


Harwood Succeeds to Roraback’s 
Post. Benjamin E. Harwood, Chester, 
former senator and member of the 
State Central Committee, and gentle- 
man farmer, was unanimously elected 
Republican State Chairman at a mect- 
ing of the State Committee held at 
the Hartford Club, September 29. 
With his succession, one man rule em- 
ployed with great success by his prede- 
cessor, J. Henry Roraback, is at an 
end. Benjamin Harwood favors the 
“cabinet” form of party government 
composed of an executive advisory 
board of eight, one leader from each 
county. 

By choosing the “cabinet” form of 
rule rather than the “one man” type, 
Mr. Harwood revealed a disposition 
to work with all elements of the party 
to carry out prevailing sentiment 
rather than to impose his own will 
upon the committee and the rank and 
file. That harmony may reign under 
Mr. Harwood’s leadership is indicated 
by the fact that both New Guard and 
Old Guard leaders look upon his elec- 
tion as their own special victory. 

The personal canvassing and strat- 
egy of Senator Charles J. Arrigoni of 
Durham, field general for the Harwood 
forces, is said to be largely responsible 
for Mr. Harwood’s election. Samuel F. 
Pryor, Jr., of Greenwich has been des- 
ignated as national committeeman. 


x«ek 


Important Meeting Scheduled for 
November and December. Today’s 
problems confronting the sales mana- 
gers will be discussed at the American 
Management Association Conference 
on Marketing to be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City on 
Thursday and Friday, November 18 
and 19. A detailed program may be 
secured by writing the American Man- 
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agement Association at 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

The Congress of American Industry, 
held annually and concurrently with 
the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Council, has been 
called to meet in New York from 
December 5 to December 9. A com- 
plete program can be secured by ad- 
dressing either the National Industrial 
Council or the National Association of 
Manufacturers at 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


x * 


International Goes on Air. The 
International Silver Company is now 
sponsoring ““The 1847 Silver Theater,” 
a weekly radio program which made 
its air debut on October 3, being 
broadcast direct from Hollywood with 
Conrad Nagel as master of ceremonies. 
Stars to be featured on this Sunday 
night broadcast over a coast-to-coast 
Columbia network include: Rosalind 
Russell, Jimmy Stewart, Clark Gable 
and numerous others. 
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New Products. The Bristol Com- 
pany of Waterbury has recently intro- 
duced a new portable recording ther- 
mometer for use in travelling baking 
ovens, finishing ovens, enameling 
ovens, etc. The instrument passes 
through the oven on a conveyor with 
the “work” and gives a continuous 
record of the temperatures to which 
the product is subjected. These ther- 
mometers are especially useful in large 
enameling ovens in plants where elec- 
tric and gas heaters, and ice refriger- 
ators are manufactured. They are also 
extensively used in ovens for treating 
the finish on automobile bodies, where 
they are especially valuable in main- 
taining the proper temperatures for 
the color of the finish desired. Light 
in weight, compact and self-contained, 
these portable recording thermometers 
record on an 8-inch round chart for 
24-hour or 7-day clock rotation. 

A new motor-driven saw has been 
recently introduced by Stanley Elec- 
tric Tool Division of the Stanley 
Works, New Britain. The Stanley 
Safety Saw is handled like a hand saw 
and has a cutting capacity of 3% 
inches, a tilting base for making bevel 
cuts up to 45 degrees in 244 inch ma- 
terial, and is equipped with stationary 
and swinging guards which keep the 
cutting edge of the blade covered at 
all times. The saw housing is heat- 
treated aluminum alloy. The gears are 


heavy duty ground heat-treated alloy 
steel worms and over-size bronze 
worm wheel which run in a large 
grease chamber to assure constant lu- 
brication and smooth operation. Other 
features are a momentary contact, 
heavy-duty double-pole switch; posi- 
tive cord clamp; notched base for ease 
in following cutting line. The No. W9 
Stanley Safety Saw is packed in a 
metal carrying case with one Com- 
bination Saw Blade, Ripping Gauge, 
Wrench, Lubricant and heavy rubber 
covered three-wire cable. Other saw 
blades (74” arbor hole) are available 


as extra equipment. 


The Miller Company, of Meriden, 
Conn., is the manufacturer of a unique 
product to kill insects known as the 
“Ivanhoe Light-trap.” It is an opaque 
glass globe with its sides pierced by 
three slots, which is designed to be 
used with a 100 or 150 watt lamp, 
preferably a ceiling attachment. The 
light-trap attracts insects by its light 
and kills them by the super-heated air 
inside. Already tests have shown that 
a night “catch” ranges from 1,000 to 
1,500 insects. 
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New Building and Expansions. 
The Silex Company of Hartford is 
planning to erect a new warehouse at 
its plant, 80 Pliny Street, to cost ap- 
proximately $18,000. The structure 
will be one story of all-steel construc- 
tion to be designed and built by The 
Truscon Steel Company of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Scovill Mfg. Company, Waterbury, 
is rebuilding its “old mill” at Mill 
and Baldwin Streets to conform with 
the raising of Baldwin Street by the 
municipal street department. 

Contracts have been awarded for 
two additions to the plant of Handy 
and Harman, Fairfield, and the work 
is already started. The additions are 
to be of brick and stucco with con- 
crete foundations and flat roofs. 

The American Brass Company, 
Waterbury, is making changes at its 
South plant, including construction of 
a new nassway. 

E. Ingraham Company, Bristol, 
manufacturers of clocks, furniture 
and cabinets, is building an addition 
to its boiler room attached to the 
North Main Street plant. The cost is 
estimated at $10,000. 

An 18-acre tract in Stamford with 
railroad frontage, has been recently ac- 
quired for approximately $42,500 by 
Calvin Wylie, associated with the 
New York office of Vick Chemical 
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Company, which has large plants in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and 
Philadelphia. This action indicates 
possible future interest in the erection 
of a plant in Connecticut for the Vick 
Chemical Company. 

The Ansonia O & C Company has 
taken over the American Narrow Fab- 
ric Company of New Haven. 

Tingue Fabrics Corporation of Sey- 
mour, Conn., has recently been char- 
tered with capital of $36,000 to man- 
ufacture silk and rayon products. It 
will take over the mill formerly occu- 
pied by Tingue Textile Corporation. 

Leiss & Sussman Manufacturing 
Company of Willimantic is building 
an addition to employ 150 persons in 
the production of fine transparent and 
satin-back velvets. 

Atlas Tack Corporation of Fair- 
haven, Mass., is understood to have 
purchased the nail production equip- 
ment of Beardsley & Wolcott Com- 
pany, Waterbury, and leased its plant, 
where it expects to employ eventually 
two shifts. 

R. & K. Silk Corporation, which 
recently started operations in Bethel, 
Connecticut, has incorporated with 
$50,000. Incorporators are Mildred 
Hoey, Mary L. Dunham and Lewis L. 
Steinfeldt, all of Danbury. 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, is building a one- 
story 75 x 100 brick-timber addition 
to its plant. 

Bridgeport Web Company, Bridge- 
port, has recently purchased the plant 
formerly owned by Challenge Cutlery 
Company of Bridgeport. The company 
will occupy the second floor, continu- 
ing to lease on the ground floor the 
remainder of the 50,000 sq. ft. in the 
plant. 

American Felt Company of Glen- 
ville, Conn., is building a 15 x 32 
foot addition. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, is building a new 
boiler plant. 

Pond Lily Company, also of New 
Haven, is rebuilding and making al- 
terations to its dyehouse, as well as 
constructing a one story brick-steel 
factory. 

C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Company, 
Southport, is building a one story 50 
x 50 feet, brick-timber plating fac- 
tory. 

Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., of Strat- 
ford, is building a one story, 80 x 130 
brick-steel factory addition. 

Wallingford Steel Company, Wal- 
lingford, is building a two story 100 
x 200 brick-steel plant addition. 








SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR | 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


Ask about rates for one or 
more of these spaces 


Keeping Ahead on Quality! 
Fritzell Foundry & Casting Co. 


Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings 


Tel. 8-6996 New Haven, Conn. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven —_ Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 


WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


_ Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 
CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 
342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


L. HERES DE WYK & SON 


Consulting Engineers 


Designers of Machinery for the 
Metal, Rubber and Bakelite 
Industry 


Tel. 784-W Ansonia, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 
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INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL i 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 

Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 

Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— ' 


CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 


Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 


McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 
An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 
General Offices Taunton, Mass. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N.A.C. A. 


Interpretation of Financial State- 
ments. Fixed Assets. Attention has 
been directed in recent issues to the 
interpretation of various items appear- 
ing in financial statements. This series 
is now continued, the item of fixed 
assets being the subject of discussion. 

The situation with respect to fixed 
assets is very different from that of 
current assets, for here the account- 
ing convention is that these shall be 
shown at original cost less deprecia- 
tion to date, which values may bear 
little if any relationship to the realiz- 
able value. Fixed assets, as usually 
stated on the balance sheet, represent 
an accounting for expenditures rather 
than an accounting for values. It fol- 
lows then that if these book values of 
fixed assets do not represent their 
worth, then to that extent net worth 
does not represent “worth” at all. The 
form of balance sheet which shows 
fixed assets at cost less depreciation is 
fully descriptive and should convey 
the correct idea. What valuation the 
reader may place on the figure is a 
matter of interpretation. 

Since most fixed assets cease to be 
tangible values (except as scrap) the 
moment they are installed, any valu- 
ation of these fixed assets as tangible, 
no matter how conscientious that val- 
uation may be, is a useless proceed- 
ing, the result of which cannot have 
any significance. For a going concern, 
this item can best be interpreted as 
an unexpired capital outlay which will 
be absorbed into operations over a pe- 
riod of years. 

Conceding that the fixed assets are 
not being valued on the balance sheet 
from the point of view of the realiz- 
able value, it is important to know the 
state of physical repair in which the 
assets have been maintained. Cases are 
not rare where fixed assets have been 
allowed to deteriorate to such an extent 
9s to impair the operating efficiency of 
the plant. 

The ratio of expenditures on plant 
maintenance with fixed assets is an 
important one, but is of little use to 
anyone not familiar with the require- 
ments of that particular industry. 

Earnings are a function of plant 
and management so closely combined 


that neither has any existence of value 
independently of the other. The only 
thing susceptible to valuation is this 
combination of plant and manage- 
ment, and the present worth of the 
fixed assets can best be determined by 
projecting net earnings into the future 
and capitalizing on the basis of a fair 
rate of return. After all, regardless of 
cost, the real worth is represented by 
what they can earn. 


x* * 


Inventory Valuation. A very timely 
discussion of the subject of Inventory 
Valuation will take place at the No- 
vember meeting of Hartford Chap- 
ter, N. A.C. A. Maurice E. Peloubet 
of Pogson, Peloubet & Co. of New 
York has been secured as the princi- 
pal speaker. 


Transportation 


Governor’s Railroad Freight Rates 
Committee Formed. At a meeting 
held on October 14 at the Ritz Carle- 
ton Hotel at Boston, the New England 
Governors’ Freight Rate Committee 
was organized with the appointment 
of an executive committee and the 
formation of a tentative budget, 
drawn with a view of intervening in 
the complaint made by nine southern 
states who seek lower freight rates on 
shipments from Southern Territory to 
Official Territory which includes New 
England. 

Presiding at the meeting, Governor 
Murphy of New Hampshire stated that 
the New England Governors had first 
taken cognizance of the serious effect 
of a favorable decision by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
complaint recently filed by the South- 
ern Governors’ Freight Rate Confer- 
ence, at the Governors’ Conference 
held at Springfield on September 19. 
Further, he pointed out that as a re- 
sult of the meeting, the Governors in 
each of the New England States had 
appointed a committee of three to 
formulate a plan of procedure which 
would be submitted to the Governors 
for approval. 

Calling on Norris W. Ford, traffic 
manager of the Association, Governor 
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Murphy asked him to explain the sub- 
stance of the complaint to the organ- 
ization meeting. Mr. Ford’s explana- 
tion summed up briefly as follows: 


1. In response to petitions filed simul- 
taneously by twenty-one commercial 
organizations, shippers and regulatory 
authorities of the Southern States, the 
ICC, in September 1936, instituted an 
investigation concerning intra-terri- 
torial class rates within Southern Ter- 
ritory and the inter-territorial class 
rates between points in the Southern 
Territory and points in Official Terri- 
tory, such action being taken in spite 
of the fact that southern interest at- 
tempted to confine the investigation 
to Southern Territory. 

2. On May 26, 1937, the Governor 
of Alabama, acting as chairman of the 
Southern Governors’ Freight Rate Con- 
ference in behalf of nine southern 
states, filed a complaint with the ICC 
attacking the rates on 52 specific com- 
modities, and on commodities in gen- 
eral, from points in southern terri- 
tory to destinations in central freight 
associations, trunk line and New Eng- 
land territory. 

3. Southern Governors hope to ob- 
tain sanction by ICC on a proposal 
which contemplates the application of 
the lowest scale of rates within the 
North for the entire haul, whereas 
many of the intra-territorial rates ap- 
plicable between points in the North 
and points in the South are based up- 
on class rate scales resulting from a 
comprehensive investigation by ICC, 
which reflects the highest scale rates 
found reasonable by the Commission 
for that portion of the haul within the 
South, together with a lower scale of 
rates for that portion in the North 
within the Official Territory. 

4. Southern groups have already been 
successful in inducing the Commission 
to prescribe rates on certain commod- 
ities moving from Southern to Official 
Territory either on the Northern scale 
of rates for the entire haul or on a 
lower percentage relationship to the 
first-class rates for the southern move- 
ment to the northern points than was 
prescribed for a similar movement en- 
tirely within the North. 

§. That southern interests, having 
gained some recognition as to their 
theory of rate making, now seek to 
consolidate their position by urging 
similar treatment with respect to all 
commodities of importance that orig- 








inate in southern territory, while at 
the same time insisting that northern 
interests continue to accept the higher 
southern scale of rates when shipping 
to the South. 


6. The recent Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority report, known as “House Doc- 
ument No. 264” recommended equal- 
ity of rates on a mileage basis through- 
out the country, having for its pur- 
pose the relocation of industry in 
southern territories so the Tennessee 
Valley Authority might dispose of 
more of its surplus power. 


7. The Ramspeck Bill introduced by 
Representative Ramspeck of Georgia, 
still pending before Congress, proposes 
that freight rates be based upon desti- 
nation level, which would mean that 
northern interests would have to pay 
high southern rates for the entire haul 
regardless of their present lower rates 
enjoyed in the north, while southern 
interests would be privileged to use 
lower northern rates on all products 
shipped into northern territory. 

8. It has been proposed by certain 
New England interests that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be asked 
to combine its class rate investigation 
with the complaint filed by the South- 
ern Governors in order that testimony 
in both cases may be heard on a com- 
mon record, thus eliminating duplica- 
tion of testimony which would effect 
considerable saving in time and money. 

At the close of Mr. Ford’s explana- 
tion of the case, Governor Murphy 
suggested a plan of action, which re- 
sulted in nominations for an executive 
committee as follows: Messrs. Frank J. 
McArdle, Maine; Charles P. McDevitt, 
Vermont; Frank J. O’Donnell, Massa- 
chusetts; Norris W. Ford, Connecti- 
cut; Dawson Ditt, Rhode Island; and 
Claude H. Swain, New Hampshire. 
The Executive Committee then se- 
lected its officers as follows: Claude H. 
Swain, Chairman; Frank J. O’Donnell, 
treasurer; and Norris W. Ford, secre- 
tary. It was then voted that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee be authorized to 
prepare a report containing the rec- 
ommendations that result from the 
deliberations of the October 14 meet- 
ing, the report to be submitted to 
Governor Murphy of New Hampshire. 

In two later votes of the entire 
committee, the executive committee’s 
budget was approved and it was fur- 
ther ordered to incorporate in the re- 
port to Governor Murphy an outline 
of the portions of the complaint of 
the Southern Governors’ Freight Rate 
Conference that affect New England. 

In a motion near the close of the 


meeting, the Executive Committee was 
clothed with sufficient authority to 
permit it to proceed to select counsel, 
make plans for preparation of exhibits 
and employment of rate specialists con- 
sidered necessary to a proper conduct 
of the proceeding, and to make suit- 
able arrangements for publicity, with 
a proviso that such action should be 
held in abeyance pending approval of 
the budget. 
* * * 


Taylor Speaks at Advisory Board 
Meeting. Colonel Edwy L. Taylor 
of New Haven, chairman of the State 
Public Utilities Commission, described 
new classifications in rates for the state 
trucking industry at a recent ban- 
quet of the New England Shippers’ 
Advisory Board held at Hotel Taft, 
New Haven. 

Among his many pertinent remarks, 
Colonel Taylor pointed out that, “the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, has gone even further than the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
approaching the regulation of truck- 
ing rates.” He stressed the fact that 
the problem of truck rate making 
must be approached from a different 
standpoint than that upon which rail- 
road rates are based because “trucks 
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INCORPORATED 


24 State Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN -HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 


Philadelphia, Port Newark. 


(Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 
SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. 


Westbound Joint Service 


with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. Eastbound, 2 sail- 


ings every 16 days. 


ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, Norfolk, Savannah. 
(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 


ton, N.C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 


Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 


San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. 
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Head Office ¢ 215 Market Street * San Francisco 
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do not have the fixed charges which 
are characteristic of the railroads.” 

At the final session of the Shippers’ 
Advisory Board meeting held at Hotel 
Taft at 9:30 September 17, J. H. Mc- 
Cann, transportation manager of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
spoke on “Accomplishments in Tariff 
Simplification.” Other speakers were 
W. H. Day, manager of the transpor- 
tation bureau of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, who spoke on “Pending 
Legislation Affecting Railroads and 
Shippers”; J. W. Smith, vice president 
and general manager of the Boston 
& Maine - Central Vermont Railroad 
who spoke on “Railroad Wages—The 
Effect on Rates’; R. F. Bohman of the 
Heywood - Wakefield Company; and 
F. G. Love, superintendent of Prop- 
erty Protection of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines. 

The general chairman of the meet- 
ing was Emil Marshall of New Haven, 
chairman of the Traffic Club of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Charles G. 
Phillips, traffic manager of the Na- 
tional Folding Box Company and mem- 
ber of the Association’s Traffic Com- 
mittee, who was in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

+ & & 


Windsor Locks - Suffield Line to 
Continue. Trustees of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road recently asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to dismiss without 
prejudice their application for author- 
ity to abandon its line between Wind- 
sor Locks and Suffield. The trustees ad- 
vised the Commission that since the 
hearing on their application at Hart- 
ford, June 12 and “as a result of fur- 
ther negotiations with interested 
parties,” they have decided to con- 
tinue operation of the line so long as 
there is no appreciable drop in reve- 
nues as compared with revenues of 
1936 and so long as there are no unu- 
sual increases in the expense of oper- 
ating and maintaining the line. 
& & ® 


New Haven Revenue Up in Sep- 
tember. According to Howard S. 
Palmer, president and trustee of the 
New Haven Railroad, preliminary fig- 
ures show both freight and passenger 
revenues of the railroad in September 
ahead of last year by approximately 
1 percent in freight and 5.6 percent 
in passenger revenue. The total oper- 
ating revenue was up a little less than 
3 percent. 

Asked what effect the recent rail 
wage increase of 51/2 percent to op- 


erating unions would have on New 
Haven payrolls, Mr. Palmer estimated 
an additional wage cost of from $600,- 
000 to $700,000 annually. A previous 
increase in non-operating unions raised 
the New Haven wage bill by over 
$2,000,000 per year. 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign Trade Committee Meeting 
Date Changed. Because of a conflict 
in dates with the 24th National For- 
eign Trade Convention to be held at 
Cleveland starting November 3, the 
November meeting of the Associa- 
tion’s Foreign Trade Committee has 
been changed from November 4 to 
November 11, the meeting to be held 
at the Quinnipiack Club, New Haven. 
Following the usual custom, dinner 
will be served at 6:30 preceding the 
meeting. Those planning to attend 
should notify the Association’s Foreign 
Trade Secretary, especially if they plan 
to attend the dinner. 

The December meeting is scheduled 
for 6:30 p. m. December 9 at the 
Norwalk Inn, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


% & ® 


Interest Keen at Last Meeting of 
Exporters. Exceptional interest was 
registered at the joint meeting of the 
Foreign Trade Committee and Export 
Managers’ Club of Hartford, held at 
the University Club, Hartford, Sep- 
tember 29. 

Called to order at 7:45 p. m. with 
John D. Garrett presiding, discussion 
of the agenda subjects began almost 
immediately after the acceptance of 
the previous minutes as submitted. 
Among the more important subjects 
discussed were: Amendment to Mex- 
ican Income Tax Law; Drawing of 
Drafts through Mexican Banks Di- 
rectly; Trade Agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia; Receipt of Remittances from 
Italy; The New Deal Policy in China 
and Its Possible Effect Upon American 
Foreign Trade Interests; and Round- 
Table Discussion. 

Details concerning the subjects dis- 
cussed may be had upon application to 
the Association’s Foreign Trade De- 
partment. 

At the close of the business meeting, 
Chairman Bryan of the Foreign Trade 
Committee introduced Mr. Victor V. 
Rodriguez, manufacturers’ agent in 
Buenos Aires, who answered a num- 
ber of questions from the floor per- 
taining to the general situation in Ar- 
gentina. 
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War Boosts Far East Exports. 
American trade in the Far East has 
increased rapidly this year, largely on 
account of the war requirements of 
China and Japan, with Japan doubling 
U. S. purchases within the first months 
of conflict and China showing a 25 
percent increase. 

During the first eight months of 
this year, $216,720,000 of American 
exports reached Japanese markets, an 
increase of 87 percent over the same 
period a year ago. Exports to China 
aggregated $43,007,000 in the first 
eight months, an increase of 39 per- 
cent over the corresponding period last 
year. 

ae 


Predicts Exports Will Exceed Im- 
ports. Despite an earlier prediction 
that the United States would have an 
unfavorable balance of trade this year 
for the first time in many years, a 
Commerce Department _ statistician 
predicted early in October that the 
United States would sell more in for- 
eign markets than it would buy. 

In the first eight months, imports 
exceeded exports by $11,923,000, but 
this condition is rapidly changing with 
all indications pointing to an excess 
of exports over imports by the end of 
the year. 


CONNECTICUT’S NEW 
PURCHASING SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 14) 


erate solely on the merits of the per- 
sonnel, and is in no way involved with 
the uncertainties of a political admin- 
istration. 

The appointment of Edward C. 
Geissler, for many years business man- 
ager of the Connecticut State Prison 
at Wethersfield, as Supervisor of Pur- 
chases, placed in that position a man 
whose experience should prove an asset 
to the state. Mr. Geissler is organizing 
his office to handle the purchases of 
all state agencies and expects to do 
group purchasing for the state agen- 
cies on many items by January 1 and 
follow with other items as quickly as 
possible. 

Anxious to give sales opportunity to 
all Connecticut manufacturers, Mr. 
Geissler has invited them through the 
Association to have their names placed 
on the mailing lists of the Supervisor 
of Purchases. A copy of the mailing 
list, showing the classified list of the 
items to be purchased, will be sent 
upon request. 








GOVERNOR SEEKS BUILDING FUND 


N accordance with an Act passed 

by the last session of the Connect- 

icut General Assembly there was 
appropriated $35,000 to be used to- 
wards the construction of a Con- 
necticut building for the display of 
the State’s agricultural and industrial 
products at the Eastern States Expo- 
sition, West Springfield, Mass. The 
Act made the appropriation contingent 
upon a subscription of private funds 
of $25,000 or more before December 
31, 1937, bringing the amount avail- 
able for the building up to $60,000— 
the estimated cost of constructing a 
suitable structure. In accordance with 
the provisions of the Act, Governor 
Cross appointed four trustees to draw 
up plans and find “ways and means” 
of raising the necessary funds before 
December 31, the dead line date set 
by the General Assembly. 

The trustees appointed were: Charles 
B. Cook, president of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, Hartford; Edwin 
Pugsley, vice president of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven; John Wadhams, treas- 
urer of the Torrington Savings Bank, 
Torrington; and George Warncke, a 
prominent fruit farmer of Wilton. 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Olcott 
F. King, who has had charge of and 
taken an enthusiastic interest in Con- 
necticut’s previous exhibits at the 
Eastern States Exposition, is an ex- 
officio member of the Board of Trus- 
tees and is acting as chairman. 

In keeping with his long-standing 
interest in the construction of an ex- 
position building at the Eastern States 
Exposition, Governor Cross made an 
agreement with the trustees at a re- 
cent meeting to make a special appeal 
for funds. This appeal, mailed to sev- 
eral hundred prominent Connecticut 
citizens on October 2, follows in part: 

“As you doubtless know, the East- 
ern States Exposition at West Spring- 
field, Mass., is now in its twenty-first 
year. The Exposition was founded 
with the idea of providing a means 
of bringing together in one place ex- 
hibits of the agricultural, industrial, 
and recreational facilities of the north- 
eastern section of this country and 
creating and maintaining a feeling of 
mutual understanding and unity of 
interest. The project has prospered 
under most efficient management and 
is most highly regarded by the people 
of Connecticut. 


“Each of the New England states 
has a building on the Exposition 
grounds for exhibition purposes with 
the exception of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. It is my understanding 
that Rhode Island is now proceeding 
to raise the necessary funds for its 
building. Connecticut would have had 
a building some years ago except for 
a legislative fluke. Then came the de- 
pression, and even though theve was 
strong support for such a building, it 
was not felt advisable to urge the 
necessary appropriation. . . . 

“I am deeply interested in this mat- 
ter and have been cooperating in an 
ex-officio capacity with the trustees. 
The question of how best to raise this 
money within the short time prescribed 
by law was discussed at a recent meet- 
ing to which I invited, in addition to 
the trustees, several representatives of 
different manufacturing and agricul- 
tural interests throughout the state. 
It was the opinion of all present at 
the meeting that there are many citi- 
zens of Connecticut engaged in indus- 
try, business, and agriculture who 
would gladly make contributions, 
either as individuals or through their 
corporate connections, so as to enable 
the trustees to meet the requirements 
of the General Assembly and proceed 
with the erection by next spring of 
a beautiful building on the Exposition 
grounds for exhibiting the products 
and services of the state. I have al- 
ready received several such contribu- 
tions ranging from $250 to $1000. 

“There is a great interest among 
the people of the state in the Exposi- 
tion as is indicated by a large attend- 
ance each year. The attendance was 
particularly large this year. It is my 
conviction that Connecticut will 
greatly benefit by having a building 
along with the other New England 
States. No one, I think, wants to see 
our state left out. It is for these and 
other reasons that I have agreed to 
make a special appeal for funds in my 
name. 

“You may be sure, if you are able 
to send me a check, made payable to 
the Treasurer, State of Connecticut, 
that your cooperation will be highly 
appreciated and will be of lasting value 
to our commonwealth. Incidentally, I 
am informed that such a contribution 
is a legal exemption from the federal 
income tax!” 

Recollections of the splendid dis- 
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play at the Connecticut Tercentenary 
Industrial Exposition in 1935, together 
with a pardonable pride in seeing Con- 
necticut’s products being displayed 
each year in a proper atmosphere, have 
caused a number of forward-looking 
industrial and other business executives 
to approve heartily of the erection of 
a Connecticut exhibition building at 
the Eastern States Exposition. President 
Hubbard of the Association, vice 
president and trustee for many years 
of the Eastern States Exposition, is 
among those who view the building 
project as a distinct advantage to the 
agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial interests of Connecticut. 
Attendance of over 300,000 persons 
at the Exposition each year adds fur- 
ther proof to the logic that a Con- 
necticut building at the Eastern States 
Exposition is a sound sales promotion 
project. Further, it has been conserva- 
tively estimated that the savings in 
rent for agricultural exhibits alone 
would both pay the interest ‘and amor- 
tize the original investment over a 
reasonably short period of years. 
Those who love Connecticut as a 
place to live and work; who have pride 
in her past accomplishments and fu- 
ture possibilities, now have a golden 
opportunity within the next 60 days 
to make a substantial contribution to 
her progress by cooperating with Gov- 
ernor Cross and Eastern States Expo- 
sition Building trustees. Checks total- 
ing $25,000 or more payable to the 
Treasurer of the State, will bring real- 
ization at last to a project thought 
to be desirable by many of Connecti- 
cut’s leaders and substantial citizens. 


WATERBURY 
(Continued from page 13) 


with world markets. Interstate truck- 
ing companies operate modern equip- 
ment to supply efficient door-to-door 
service to most domestic points. 

Banking facilities are sympathetic 
and understanding. Owing to the va- 
riety of industrial clients, Waterbury’s 
banks have become particularly skilled 
in the handling of manufacturers’ ac- 
counts. Waterbury enjoys low base fire 
insurance rates. 

Friendliness, kindliness, thoughtful- 
ness for others, are fused to make 
Waterbury a city worthwhile in which 
to live, work and play. 





Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
ers. Not finding any given listing, buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 

Accounting Machines 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 

Acids 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 

Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broaday 
New York 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Adding Machines 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 

The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
an, Specialties A 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul . 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 

Airplanes 

Chance Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp East Hartford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 
Bridgeport 


Russell Middletown 


Hartford 


United 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 


Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 

Waterbury 
Ammunition 

Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and _ cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, 
body hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Bristol 


seats, and 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
Balls 
~— aoe Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
The Srartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
_ Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bearings 
Norma Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
New Departure Div of General 


New Britain 
Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


Bells 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 


East Hampton 
New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 


The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


The Snencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 


Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Sonoco 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
Montville 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 


Norwich 


Box Co 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 

Brass and Bronze 

‘The American Brass Co (sheet, 

tubes) 


Robertson Paper 


wire rods, 
Waterbury 


The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 
rods) Bristol 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
lloward Company 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 


The Donnelly New Britain 
New Haven 
Hartford 


The Hatheway 


The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G FE Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co > Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
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Buttons k 
B Schwanda & Sons Sta ffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co. (medicine) 
F Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 
The Derby Castings Co (heavy 


Meriden 


Palmer New London 


Meriden 
bronze) 
Seymour 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zine and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 


Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co 


New Britain 
Inc (gray iron and 


brass) Middletown 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
The Skinner Chuck Co New Britain 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 


Sargent and Company New Haven 


Chromium 


Clay 
Howard Companv (Fire Howard “B” 
Temperature Dry) 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 
Clutch—Friction 
Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 
Manchester 


and High 
New Haven 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


The Carlyle 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Conduits 


The Wiremold Co (flexible steel 
metallic flexible) 


and non- 
West Hartford 


Div) 
Mystic 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead. Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 
blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, 


wire, rods 
tubes) 


Waterbury 





Copper (continued) i 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 


The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube ; 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots } 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 

Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 

Gair Co Inc New London 


Corsets Ape 
The Strouse, Adler Co 78 Olive St New Haven 
Cosmetics 


The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 


The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 


Cotton Yarn 


Gilman 
New London 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery , 
Remington Arms Co Inc _ Bridgeport 
Sta-Brite Products Corp New Haven 


Cut Stone i 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
ing) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 


Die Castings , 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 


Dies : 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw_ Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Hartford 


Draperies 

Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Druggists Sundries 

The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 


Dyers and Finishers 
The Aspinook Company 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


New London 
Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 
New Haven 


Jewett City 


Elastic Cords & Braids 


The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing s 
The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Winsted 


The Silex Co ) 

Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
Electric Cables . 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Cords : 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Elevators 

The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 
Electric Fixture Wire | 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Panel Boards 

The Plainville Electrical Products Co | 

Plainville 
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— CONTINUED — 


Electric Wire 
The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 
(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
(Graybar Elec Co 
Hamden 


Rockbestos Products Corp 
The Whitney Blake Co 
Exclusive Distributors) 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 


Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgenort 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Envelopes 

Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Eyelets 

The Platt Bros & Co 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 


Felt 
Felt Co 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


American Glenville 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 


Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
fhe Bevin- Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Floor Mats 


East Hampton 


Lambson Specialty Co (industrial & safety 
mats) Meriden 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Foundries ; 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 
Foundry Riddles 
Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
(brass, galvanized, 


The John P 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc steel) 
Southport 
Furniture—Upholstered 
Eastern Lounge Co Inc 91 West St New Milford 


Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


ears 
The Snow & Petrelli Mfg Co (reverse and 
reduction) New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers . 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Glass Working Equipment 
Hartford-Empire Co 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, 
bags) 


Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & 
custom) 70 Knowlton St, Brdidgeport 


Hartford 


shafts, balls. 


Bristol 
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Grinding Wheels 
The Bridgeport Safety Emery 
1302 W Broad St 
Hardware 


Wheel Co 
Bridgeport 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial ) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 


Elmwood 


Hartford 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 


Heating Pads 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable [ron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 


Sargent and Company New Haven 


Homer D. Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
5 Hoists and Trolleys : 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 


Hose Supporters 
The Ansonia O & C Co 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Ansonia 


Hospital Supplies 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 


Industrial Finishes 


New Haven 


Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
; Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


Seymour 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 

Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
é Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 


Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 
Kitchen Tools 


Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
T & J Cash Inc (Woven) 


New Haven 
Derby 


Wallace Bros Wallingford 
New Britain 


South Norwalk 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 

Lacquering 


Ball & Socket Mfg Co (film application) 
West Cheshire 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 136 Haven St, New Haven 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable. office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Leather 
The Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co (hat. gar- 
ment & fancy) Bethel 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mig Co New Britain 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


New Haven 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 


The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 





Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 


New Haven 


New London 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal poogetes es 

Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Seymour 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 


Winsted 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 

The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 
Moulds 


Hartford 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 


Nippers 6 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Oil Burner Equipment 
Wallingford Steel Co (heat resisting steel) 
Wallingford 


Branford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Paints and Enamels 
Keeler & Long Inc. 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paints and Varnishes 
Keeler & Long Inc. 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 


Waterbury 
Meriden 


Waterbury 


Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paner Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St. 
Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores _ 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes . 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Wallingford 


Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
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Phosphor Bronze 


The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 

New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


: 3 Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 


Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 

The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 

Pipe Fittings 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Plastic Products 

The Seamless Rubber Co Inc (made of 
Bakelite) New Haven 


Branford 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Pliers 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Branford 


Danielson 


embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 
Aircraft Corp East Hartford 
Pruners 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 
Punches 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The Wm Schollhorn Co (hand) 414 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 

Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 

The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Razors 

Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 
Reamers 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
Hull St Shelton 


Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


New Haven 


Southport 


Manchester 


Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and_ non-ferrous) Waterville 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos- Manhattan 


Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 


Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Stratford 


Stratford 


New Haven 
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Rubber Footwear 


The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 

United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 
wear) Naugatuck 


Rubber Goods 

The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Rubber Latex 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 


New Haven 


The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 


Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 

Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
New Haven 


The Blake & 


Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Sewing Machines 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Preparations 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


Glastonbury 
Bridgeport 
The 


The Fatent Button Co Waterburv 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Shoe Laces 
The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St 
Silks 


Ansonia 
South Manchester 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
RK Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 

R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 

Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 

Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 

R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 

Silverware—Tableware, Silver 

International Silver Co Meriden 

Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 


Cheney Brothers 


International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
Speakers 
Corp (High Fidelity for ra- 
motion picture houses and public ad- 
systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 


New Haven 
Cinaudagraph 
dios, 

dress 


espe- 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
seerting Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 


Spreads 

Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Spring Co Inc 


New London 


Owen Silent (mattresses and 


upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 
Spring Corp 


Forestville 
Associated 
Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Stainless Steel Ware 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 
Stair Pads 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 

Brewery St New Haven 


Stampings—Small 
Barnes Co Div Associated 
Bristol 


The Wallace 
Spring Corp 
Staples 
Sargent and Company New Haven 

E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Steel 
Wallingford Steel Co (strip and sheets cold 
rolled) Wallingford 


Wallingford Steel Co (cold rolled strip and 
stainless) Wallingford 
Steel Castings 


The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 


Branford 


The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Surgical Supplies 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Bristol 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Tableware—Tin Plate 

Wallace Bros Wallingford 


Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Tanks 

The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 


The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Textile Machinery 


New Haven 
Middletown 


New Haven 


Moodus 


The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 
Hartford 

Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


MEMO PAD 


Editor’s Note. The following notes 
are reminders of the most impor- 
tant bulletins sent to members 
from September 18 to October 20, 
the closing date for the October 
issue of the magazine. 








Investigation of Class and Com- 
modity Rates Between Official Ter- 
ritory and the South. Transporta- 
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Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co f 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 
Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General 
able speed) 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Motors (vari- 
Brisiol 


Stamford 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Clips 

H C Cook Co (for collapsible 

32 Beaver St 
Tubing 

The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

(copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


Stamford 


The tubes) 


Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Tubing—Condenser 


Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, American 
Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Venetian Blind Webs 


Jewett City 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 


& non-ferrous) 


d Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) 


Glenville 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


tion Bulletin No. 540, dated Septem- 
ber 24, 1937. Gives details concerning 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
general investigation of class rates 
within Southern Territory and between 
points in the Southern Territory and 
Official Territory, and advises of steps 
proposed by the Association to defend 
manufacturers of the state in this rate 
proceeding, 


Federal Old Age Benefit Report 
Date Changed. General Bulletin No. 
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Watches 


Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St, Waterbury 


The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 


Iiudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Vinsted 
The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 

The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 

& Co (zine wire) 

Waterbury 


The Platt Bros 
P O Box 1030 
Rockbestos Products (asbestos insu- 
lated) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 

The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 

Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 


Corp 


East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The Cole-Roscoe Mfg Co South Norwalk 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 


Waterburv 


The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 

The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 

Spring Corp Bristol 

Wire Goods 

The Patent Button Co Waterburv 


The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 


The Wiremold Co 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodwork 
& Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
Hartford 


West Hartford 


The Bridgeport 


The John P 


C H Dresser 
woodwork) 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute snepet) 
Simsbury 
Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 

Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 


Newton-New 


584, dated September 28, 1937. Ad- 
vises of change of time of filing forms 
SS-2 and SS-2a and form SS-3, the 
latter being a report on employees who 
have attained the age of 65 or who 
have died. 


Inserts for Your Manual on the 
Connecticut Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act. General Bulletin No. 
585, dated September 29, 1937. At- 
tached to this bulletin are pages con- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


General Summary. During Septem- 
ber general business activity in Con- 
necticut continued to decline, the av- 
erage for the month being approxi- 
mately 3% above normal compared 
with 4.3% above in August, and 
-5.6% in September, 1936. The gen- 
eral trend of business continued down- 
ward with freight carloadings alone 
showing a substantial rise over August. 
Man-hours worked in Connecticut fac- 
tories failed to increase by the usual 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
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the total volume of construction work 
in progress, adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ation, was slightly higher than a 
month earlier. Available data for Oc- 
tober indicate some further recession 
in general business activity. Freight 
carloadings on a daily average basis 
increased less than seasonally expected, 
and information relative to manufac- 
turing activity indicated less than the 
usual seasonal expansion over the pre- 
ceding month. 


was at 55% of capacity compared 
with the September average of 76%. 
Automobile production, however, has 
been maintained at an unusually high 
level and is running substantially above 
the corresponding period last year. 
Freight carloadings, electric power 
production and cotton consumption 
declined further during early October. 

During the four weeks ended Oc- 
tober 16 the index of wholesale prices 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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seasonal amount although in a few 
cities a moderate expansion in activity 
occurred. Factory employment also 
failed to increase by the usual amount 
with the result that the adjusted index 
fell off approximately 3 points to 11% 
above the estimated normal. Activity 
in cotton textile mills, due to a sharp 
reduction in new orders and the de- 
clining trend in the price of raw cot- 
ton, declined abruptly for the second 
consecutive month and was the low- 
est since May of last year. The volume 
of metal tonnage carried by the New 
Haven Road moved downward in line 
with manufacturing activity. New 
building contracts awarded during 
September increased over August and 
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In the United States the trend of 
general business was sharply down- 
ward during September. Marked reces- 
sions occurred in the production of 
steel and lumber, and freight carload- 
ings and electric power production 
were also well below the preceding 
month. The consumption of cotton and 
rayon fell off sharply. Automobile pro- 
duction held close to the level of Aug- 
ust while new orders for machine tools 
increased as a result of an expansion 
of orders from abroad, the total vol- 
ume of orders being 78% above a year 
earlier. During October business activ- 
ity has continued to recede. The rate 
of steel operations has fallen very 
sharply and at the middle of the month 
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tistics declined approximately 3% due 
principally to an 8% decrease in the 
price of farm products. Food prices 
fell off more than 3% but all other 


commodities as a group declined less 
than 1%. 


The cost of living in the United 
States, as measured by the index of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, advanced 0.4% in September 
over August as a result of increases 
in all the major components. Advances 
ef approximately 1% took place in 
the cost of clothing, rent, and fuel 
and light, whereas the increase in the 
cost of food and miscellaneous items 
was less than 12%. 





Financial. The number of business 
failures in Connecticut during the 
four weeks ended October 9 was ap- 
proximately the same as in the cor- 
responding period last year. Gross lia- 
bilities of failures were only half as 
large as a year ago. The number and 
total authorized capital stock of new 
corporations formed exceeded the 
same 1936 period by 5% and 7%, re- 
spectively. Real estate activity declined 
more than seasonally from the preced- 
ing period and was only 7% higher 
than a year earlier, the smallest in- 
crease that has occurred this year. The 
total value of mortgage loans ex- 
ceeded 1936 by 15%. 


Construction. Construction work in 
progress in Connecticut expanded 
slightly in September. The total value 
of contracts awarded exceeded August 
by 11% and was almost double Sep- 
tember 1936 due to substantial in- 
creases in both residential and non- 
residential construction. For the first 
9 months of the year new building ex- 
ceeded the corresponding 1936 period 
by 35%. 

Contrary to the trend in Connecti- 
cut, new building activity in the 
United States fell off sharply in Sep- 
tember and was 12% below the same 
month last year. New residential build- 
ing declined 19% from a year earlier. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis the 
average daily value of building con- 
tracts awarded fell to the lowest level 
since May 1936 and was less than 40% 
of the pre-depression level. 


Labor and Industry. While the 
general trend of manufacturing ac- 
tivity in Connecticut failed to expand 
by the usual amount in September, 
activity in several industrial centers 
showed marked gains over a month 
earlier. Factories in Bridgeport re- 
ported a 4% increase over August 
and a 17% gain over September 1936. 
Concerns in Bristol, Meriden and New 
Haven also showed a considerable ad- 
vance over August and were operat- 
ing at a rate somewhat higher than 
last year. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of man-hours worked in New 
Britain factories decreased for the fifth 
consecutive month and was the lowest 
since December 1936. The recovery in 
Hartford factories following the Aug- 
ust shutdowns for vacations was only 
half as large as in earlier years and 
man-hours worked during the month 
were but 7% higher than in Septem- 
ber 1936. Factory employment 
throughout the State followed, in gen- 
eral, the trend of man-hours, a large 





























































increase in Bridgeport being more than 
offset by declines in other centers. Em- 
ployment in Waterbury brass factories 
was 1.7% below August and the low- 
est since October last year. Torrington 
plants reported a 2% decrease during 
the month. Further curtailment in ac- 
tivity took place in early October as 
evidenced by reports from various cit- 
ies in the State that manufacturing 
concerns were reducing their operat- 
ing schedules below the established 
five-day week. 


Trade. Sales by Connecticut depart- 
ment stores during September ran 9% 
above a year previous and expanded 
more than seasonally expected over 
August. The same general situation was 
true in the United States where the 
adjusted index of department store 
sales advanced to 95 in September 
from 92 in August. 


Transportation. The index of freight 
car-loadings in Connecticut stood at 
10% below normal in September 
1936. Carloadings of automobiles on 
the New Haven Road fell substan- 
tially in September but were almost 
double the level of the same 1936 
month. Shipment of building materials 
and bituminous coal continued to run 
below a year previous. 





Ed. Note: In this column will 
appear monthly, if the amount of 
good business literature warrants, 
a brief description of the books 
and pamphlets which, in the opin- 
ion of a business librarian and the 
editor, will be helpful.to the busi- 
ness man. This month’s suggestions 
are made by Miss Mildred Potter, 
Business Librarian, Hartford. 


How To Do Publicity—R. C. 
Mayer 

Revised edition of an excellent book 
on publicity. It is a valuable text to 
follow in solving every kind of pub- 
licity problem—in business, the profes- 
sions, philanthropic organizations, so- 
cial clubs, communities, etc. The au- 
thor is an authority of established and 
acknowledged standing. 


Government’s Hand in Business— 
M. G. Lee 
This book covers a subject of tre- 
mendous importance to everyone—the 
business man, professional man and the 
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average wage earner. All are affected 
directly or indirectly. The reader is 
given a complete picture of the respec- 
tive fields of National and State jur- 
isdiction over business as they have 
been set forth by the courts. 


Law Of Business—J. L. Dohr 

A detailed and explanatory volume 
on the subject for the student and the 
business man, written in non-technical 
language. The text is illustrated with 
actual cases. 


Seven Kinds Of Inflation—R. D. 
Skinner 

The purpose of this book is to show 
the layman that with no tools other 
than a newspaper and some simple 
arithmetic he can determine for him- 
self whether we are inflating or deflat- 
ing. Written by an expert on the sub- 
ject and in simple language, it should 
be of interest to every man who wishes 
to keep step with the many rising and 
falling tides of inflation. 


Technique Of Marketing Research 
—American Marketing Soci- 
ety 

A definite presentation of the scien- 
tific approach, written to meet the 
needs of business. The book covers the 
entire field of research as applied to 
the problems that commonly arise in 
connection with marketing policies, 
products, the market itself, and meth- 
ods and means of reaching it. 


Toastmaster’s Manual—H. W. 
Donahue, Editor 

This book deals with the Business 
of running a meeting—from a four 
day national convention to a box-sup- 
per at the Township school. It begins 
at the very beginning, with the selec- 
tion of committees and the prepara- 
tion of a financial budget, and takes 
you step by step through every detail 
to the final bang of the gavel. A most 
complete treatise on the subject. 


World Prices And The Building In- 
dustry—G. F. Warren & F. A. 
Pearson 

Since the violent price fluctuations 
of 1914, index numbers have become 
so necessary in order to know what is 
happening, that it is difficult for one 
to realize the mystery that surrounded 
prices before their development. Index 
numbers of prices are important to the 
individual or corporation in guiding 
private affairs and also to all units of 
government. This book presents a sur- 

vey of index numbers of prices of 40 

basic commodities for 14 countries, in 

currency and in gold, as well as sig- 
nificant data on the building industry. 





ELECTRIC BOAT CO. 


(Continued from page 9) 


Conclusion 


Strange as it may seem to a layman, 
the submarine as conceived by John P. 
Holland was not designed as an offen- 
sive war weapon, but one which might 
be used by weak nations (particularly 
by the Irish against the British) to 
protect themselves against stronger 
nations. Scoffed at for many years by 
officials of the United States Navy, 
by the British Admiralty and German 
Navy officials, the submarine success- 
fully rode above and below the waves, 
in a reasonably well developed state 
for some 15 years, prior to its supreme 
test of efficiency during the World 
War. During this horrible nightmare, 
the destructive record of both Teutonic 
and allied submarines against vessels 
has been roughly calculated at 131, 
embracing battleships, battle cruisers, 
gun boats, destroyers, submarines, aux- 
iliaries and other craft—all of which 
is proof positive of its offensive and 
defensive powers. For many of the hor- 
rors of the World War, the submarine 
unfortunately and erroneously took the 
brunt at the subsequent disarmament 
conference at Washington. Actually 
the submarine is no more vicious than 
any other contrivance capable of tak- 
ing human lives on a large scale. On 
the contrary it is the method of war- 
fare determined upon by nation using 
submarines, airplanes or any other wea- 
pons, which is at fault. The present 
slaughter of innocent non-combatants 
in China should be ample proof of this 
statement. 


As long as nations attempt to settle 
their differences by resort to arms, just 
so long will it be necessary for peace- 
ful nations to build all the means of 
adequate defense within their powers. 
In this life of practicalities, the Elec- 
tric Boat Company of Groton, Con- 
necticut, has rendered and still con- 
tinues to perform, an outstanding serv- 
ice to the nation by developing and 
building the American submarine—a 
powerful arm of national defense, for 
which the coastal residents of the 
United States will give thanks in the 
event of threatened attack by an 
enemy fleet. 

Officers in charge are: Henry R. 
Carse, president; Henry R. Sutphen, 
vice president; L. Y. Spear, vice presi- 
dent; H. A. G. Taylor, secretary and 
treasurer; D. R. Battles, assistant to 
vice president; H. E. Grieshaber, su- 
pervising constructor; E. Nibbs, chief 
engineer; O. P. Robinson, works man- 
ager and F. Cable. 


MEMO PAD 
(Continued from page 28) 


taining a condensation of recent ques- 
tions and answers issued by the State 
Unemployment Compensation Division 
of the State Labor Department, and 
calling attention to desirability of se- 
curing a ruling on each individual em- 
ployer problem which concerns Unem- 
ployment Compensation. 


Official Regulations for the Con- 
necticut Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act Amended. General Bul- 
letin No. 586, dated October 1, 1937. 


LAST CALL 


for the Annual Meeting of 1937 


Encloses inserts for the Connecticut 
Unemployment Compensation Act 
Manual giving the complete text of 
the new reculations. 


Inserts for Your Federal Social Se- 
curity Act Manual. General Bulle- 
tin No. 587, dated October 6, 1937. 
Inserts enclosed with bulletin tell of 
postponement of recording date under 


Old Age Benefits title. 


Second Request for Cooperation. 
Transportation Bulletin No. 541, dated 
October 8, 1937. Requests members 
for a second time to indicate on a form 
attached thereto, articles that are pro- 
duced in the South in competition 
with their products as well as raw ma- 
terials purchased in Southern Terri- 
tory. Haste in reporting is urged be- 
cause of important developments. 


Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 136, dated October 8, 1937. Con- 
tains information on the following: 
Local Property Tax Lists Due; For- 
eign Dividends Not Taxable Under 
State Law; Privilege Tax in D. C. Hits 
Sellers Here; New Vinson Act Rul- 
ings; New Regulations on Records; 
Stock Tax Adjustment for Shares Pur- 
chased; and Stock Tax Refund Claims 
Being Rejected. 


Longshoremen’s Strike Affects 
South Atlantic Ports. Transporta- 
tion Bulletin No. 542, dated October 
20, 1937. Advises of embargoes es- 
tablished by foreign steamship lines 
operating in the coastal trade on ac- 
count of longshoremen’s strike. 


at Hotel Taft, New Haven, 4 P. M., November 12, 


where you may hear 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and Hon. Joseph B. Ely, former governor 


of Massachusetts, discuss important topics of the day. 


You still have time to make your reservation 


CALL HARTFORD 2-1157 
Before 12 P. M. 
Friday, November 12 
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Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 





CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 





ANNUNCIATORS, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, belt stretchers, 
blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, woolen; car 
loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; clock sys- 
tems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, 
cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop ham- 
mers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 





FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. One Elliott Addressing Machine in good condition. For 
further particulars and price, Address S. E. 95. 


WANTED. A used 20 foot trailer, without furniture; one formerly 
used for demonstrating products would answer. Address Charles A. 
Post, 476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Tel. 2-4195. 


FOR SALE. Growing textile business. An opportunity now exists to 
invest several hundred thousand dollars in an old and well established 
Connecticut textile company together with services. The company has 
been paying full dividends for many years. Present head of the com- 
pany would like to retire, after the party making the purchase has 
become familiar with all phases of the business. Address Investment 
Opportunity No. 10, Conecticut INpustRY. 


FOR SALE—MANUFACTURING ITEM. The tools, patterns, equip- 
ment and good will for the manufacture and sale of the “Crown Nail 
Puller” and “Band Cutter,” the most efficient box opener on the 
market. It is entirely outside of the line of manufacture of its pres- 
ent owners. A few hundred dollars will buy it. Address S. E. 96. 


Section 
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FOR SALE. Steam Fire Pump. One “Worthington-Knowles” stand- 
ard underwriters pump, 16” x 9” x 12”. Capacity 750 gallons per 
minute or 3 good 14%” smooth nozzle streams, full speed 70 Rev. 
per minute. A-1 condition. It may be inspected on its present founda- 
tion. Low price for quick sale. Write Box No. S. E. 97. 


FOR SALE. 1 Universal Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 


FOR RENT IN WATERBURY. Two or three floors of 8000 ft. 
each in modern 100% fire sprinklered concrete building. Heat and 
water furnished—elevator—watchman service. Address S. E. 100. 


FOR SALE—DISPLAY CASES. A Connecticut manufacturer who has 
a number of grain enameled, glass front display cases, such as previ- 
ously used for the display of Ingersoll watches, now desires to sell them. 
The cases are in good condition. For further details address §. E. 101. 


FOR SALE. Wood Bending Business. Machinery, tools, forms, patterns 
and some lumber. Business now operating, but space occupied by this 
department required for other purposes. Sales to furniture, sporting 
goods, boat building and aircraft industries. Pratt, Read & Co., Inc., 
Deep River, Connecticut. 


employment 





CHEMICAL RESEARCH MAN. Young man, graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University who has done graduate work in Columbia and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the field of chemistry and 
who is particularly adapted to research, laboratory and production 
work, desires an opportunity with a manufacturing establishment or 
general laboratory, where he will have an opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing his abilities to the mutual advantage of both his employer and 
himself. For further particulars and interview, address P. W. 385. 


COMBINATION ACCOUNTANT AND PRODUCTION PLANNER. 
Man with unusually broad experience in cost and payroll accounting, 
factory and office supervision, time study and production planning, 
seeks position with some Connecticut or New England manufacturer. 
Performance, according to references, is of the highest type. For fur- 
ther information and interivew, address P. W. 386. 


FACTORY MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT. Experiences: pressed 
and deep drawn metal stampings (non-ferrous alloys; steel and stain- 
less steel); screw machine products; castings; brass goods; plumbers’ 
supplies; electrical specialties; lighting fixtures; lockers; ventilators; 
silverplated hollowware and flatware. Address P. W. 387. 


SITUATION WANTED. By a first class electro-plater, one who 
represents and is thoroughly experienced in most all branches which 
are commercially practiced. Chemical and executive ability are at 
your service. A thorough knowledge of piece work and bonus rate 
systems and the handling of help. First class references will be fur- 
nished at your request. Address P. W. 388. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Married man, university graduate 
(M. A.), 10 years of sound experience with organizations of national 
importance, currently employed, desires permanent opportunity with 
progressive concern where intelligence, executive ability and initiative 
are recognized assets. Extensive experience in systems, management, 
expense reduction problems, personnel relationships and contact with 
customers and government agencies. Expert correspondent. Alive to 


current business problems and trends. Excellent references. Address 
Pp. W.. 389. 


WANTED. Opportunity in industry, B. S$. degree, Trinity College, 
1933. Technical education with research engineering, sales and labora- 
tory experience. Address P. W. 390. 


PURCHASING AGENT AND SALESMAN. Single man in late 30’s 
who has had broad sales and purchasing experience and also in the field 
of management and maintenance of real estate now desires because of 
illness of a parent to locate in Connecticut. Presently employed in New 
York City. For further particulars address P. W. 391. 


SALES MANAGER. Young married man in early thirties, Yale trained, 
who has had an excellent sales and sales management experience de- 
sires opportunity with a Connecticut or New York manufacturer 
whom he can serve with increasing profit to both the company and 
himself. Address P. W. 392. 








How YOU can join these 12 employers 
who saved more than a million dollars 


The dividend experiences of twelve 
manufacturers selected from among 
American Mutual’s policyholders . 
have been gathered into a booklet to 
give you an idea how your firm, too, 
might make an extra profit from 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Never has one of these firms failed to 
receive regular insurance dividends 
equalling 20% or more of insurance 
costs nor has any policyholder, 
in American Mutual’s 50 years of ex- 
istence, failed to make this or a greater 
saving. 

To be eligible for the group of in- 
dustrial concerns insured by American 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


1887 - 1937 


NEWFIELD BUILDING, 


1188 MAIN STREET — 


Mutual—requires a spirit of safety- 
mindedness. For—our profits are 
shared by all our policyholders, and 
it is the vigilance of each in keeping 
the accident losses down, that helps 
make possible the dividends that cut 
one-fifth or more from insurance costs. 

We contribute our help in the form 
of an engineering service that aims to 
build safety into the piant’s operating 
plan—and to instill an alertness to 
safety into the minds of all workers. 
Often reduction can be made in in- 
surance premiums due to a good rec- 
ord of accident prevention. 

Then American Mutual doctors, 
with a specialized skill in treating in- 


Admitted Assets: $29,786 ,487.87 
Surplus to Policyholders: $5 ,008,835.03 


jured workers, can often restore to 
their jobs men whose experience would 
be costly to lose. 

These are the opportunities Ameri- 
can Mutual offers to you. A profit in 
dollars. A profit in lower cost produc- 
tion. A profit in valuable workers. All 
told—the lowest net-cost protection 
your firm could have, backed by the 
financial strength of America’s oldest 
liability insurance company. 

Have your secretary write American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass., for the booklet, ““How 
Twelve Companies Saved More Than 
A Million Dollars”. 

Liabilities: $24,777 ,652.84 
As of Dec. 31, 1936 


a cate : , 

Savings on automobile insurance and other lines have been 20% or more each 

year—even greater savings on fire insurance, written by our associate, Allied 
American Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


American Mutual 


gives a 4-profit opportunity 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
BRANCHES IN 54 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUDING: BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


Home Office: 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


12 HAYNES STREET 





REACH FOR YOUR TELEPHONE 
before you reach for your grip/ 


EFORE you take that trip — tele- 

phone. Make sure the miles you 
travel and the time you spend will not 
be wasted. Between field trips—tele- 
phone. Many an order can be gained 
that way. After you've made the trip— 
telephone. Personal interest is appre- 
ciated —and a telephone talk is a 
personal communication. 


Our trained representatives have a background of thousands of successful case 
histories showing how the planned use of telephone service has built 
better business. This information is offered to you without charge or obli- 
gation. Just call the telephone business office and ask for our toll representative. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


at THE SIGN of 


Printers and Bookbinders 


the STONE BOOK 


Judge the value of your 
advertising by the profits 


a CH ig «Wp oe Cs ae | it brings you, not by its 
> Me ao Wa oe be che Oe ee ar ee 


initial cost. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard ts 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brainaxp Co. 
HarTFORD [1937] CONNECTICUT 








